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UNIVERSALIST PARTICIPATION IN THE SPIRITUALIST 
MOVEMENT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By J. William Broadway 


Lurking in the shadows of Unitarian Universalist history is an episode 
evidently of some embarrassment—unwarranted, perhaps, but embarrassment 
nevertheless. A report of action taken in 1869 by the Universalist Committee of 
Fellowship, Ordination, and Discipline against J. O. Barret reflects the extreme 
disfavor shown toward the activities at that time of a large number of Universalist 
leaders: 


Of Universalist ministers persecuted, or ex-communicated, for the heresy 
of Spiritualism, may be mentioned, Revs. T. L. Harris, E. B. Averill, J. M. Spear, 
J. P. Averill, S. B. Brittan, T. J. Smith, L. P. Rand, J. B. Dods, Wm. Fishbough, 
Adin Ballou, Geo. Severance, B. S. Hobbs, M. H. Harter, Rev. Mr. Cravens, A. 
C. Edmunds, A. J. Fishback, Joseph Baker, J. C. Crawford, R. Conner, etc. Mr. 
Connor was “cast out of the synagogue” for disbelief in the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible, the resurrection of the physical body of Christ, and other minor 
opinions. In February, 1869, by the State Committee of the Illinois Convention 
of Universalists, the author of this biography, after twelve years ministerial labor 
with that denomination, was excommunicated from fellowship solely for teach- 
ing the gospel of angel ministry! The following was the “bull” passed against 
us:— 

“And be it also known, that said committee, having cited the Rev. J. O. 
Barrett to appear before them, and show cause, if any he had, why his letter of 
fellowship should not be withdrawn, he having ceased to use it for the purposes 
for which it was given, and he not appearing, his case is judged by default; and 
the committee do hereby decide and declare his letter withdrawn. Be it known, 
that the above decision is not based upon moral causes.”' 


The “heresy of Spiritualism” mentioned here refers to a mass movement begun in 
America in the 1840s known as “Modern Spiritualism.” Although a few Unitarians 
became involved in this movement, it was primarily the Universalists who became so 
engrossed in Modern Spiritualism as a genuine religious alternative that they 
endangered their reputations as ministers or even renounced their former associa- 
tions. It is these people with whom we are interested, for their stories have been 
minimized or ignored by the major historians of Universalism. 

To many of us in the so-called “post modernist” period, the word “spiritual- 
ism” carries mostly negative connotations, evoking images of séances conducted by 
psychotic mediums producing fake apparitions to dupe naive clients. To be sure, 
fraudulent practitioners in the nineteenth century took advantage of blind believ- 
ers in much the same manner as they do today. Yet a much nobler and more viable 
spirit guided at least one phase of the movement from its inception and ruled 
throughout in the minds of many highly respected individuals. Among the eleven 
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million adherents to Spiritualism in 1867 were Governor N. P. Tallmadge of 
Wisconsin, Horace Greeley of the New York Tribune, Judge John Worth Edmonds 
of the New York Supreme Court, John Bigelow of the Evening Post, and writers 
James Fenimore Cooper and William Cullen Bryant. These people, along with 
numerous religious leaders, seem to have been drawn to those aspects of the 
Spiritualist movement which gave it the name of The New Church of Spiritu- 
alism. j 

Emma Hardinge’s introduction to Modern American Spiritualism (1870), enti- 
tled “The Truth Against the World,” represents the overall theme of the movement. 
Hardinge notes how Spiritualists joined numerous other religious groups, especial- 
ly those coming to be known as Unitarians and Universalists, in rejecting certain 
orthodox teachings of the Calvinistic churches and demanding religious and social 
reforms. Old religions had not saved the world from sin and degradation, and the 
New Church of Spiritualism was to provide faith and hope that had been lost by way 
of the new truths soon to be delivered. Hardinge comments on the new religion of 
hope: 


Spiritualism, with a large majority of its American adherents, is a religion, 
separate in all respects from any existing sect, because it bases its affirmations 
purely upon the demonstrations of fact, science, and natural law, and admits of 
no creed or denominational boundary. . . . 

Through the beneficent action of the mighty though invisible hosts who 
constitute the legions of the modern Spiritual army, thousands of darkened 
minds have been snatched from hopeless belief in the horrible doctrine of 
annihilation. . .. A mass of wonderful revelation has illuminated the cherished 
mysticisms of superstition and sectarianism, breaking the fetters of darkness that 
have so long hung around the neck of humanity.’ 


It is not surprising that Spiritualism, offering a new heaven and a new earth, found 
immediate support both for its optimistic outlook and its novelty. 

An even broader understanding of Modern Spiritualism comes from Arthur 
Conan Doyle, who was president of the London Spiritual Alliance when he 
published his history of the movement in 1926. Looking back over three quarters of 
a century (Spiritualism found acceptance in England shortly after its birth in 
America), he expresses what he considers to be the religious elements of Spiritual- 
ism: the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the communion of saints and 
ministry of angels, human survival of physical death, responsibility of the individual 
for his soul, compensation or retribution for good or evil deeds, and the availability 
of eternal progress to every soul. Doyle places a great emphasis on Christianity and 
makes claim for his movement to many of the early Christian fathers to whom 
spiritual phenomena were important—St. Augustine, St. Clement of Alexandria, 
Hermas, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Eusebius.? 

It would be terribly misleading to imply that all Spiritualists displayed Doyle’s 
Christian enthusiasm. On the other hand, it is safe to say that the majority 
anticipated the moral and spiritual improvement of the world which would result 
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from the interaction of spirits and humans and viewed Christianity as being 
preliminary to their movement. They believed in the inherent goodness of 
humanity, a merciful and eternally loving God, and the primary goodness of the 
spirits. Consequently, only good could result from the promptings and teach- 
ings which would come to humanity by way of mediums or direct spirit visita- 
tions. 

An exact time for the beginning of modern Spiritualism in America is 
difficult to determine; however, the date of the “Rochester rappings,” March 31, 
1848, generally denotes its birth. The Shakers were blessed with visitations from the 
spirit world as early as the mid-1770's, shortly after their arrival in America. They 
frequently experienced manifestations such as visions, rappings, and furniture 
moving and held public séances. Hardinge calls the Shakers the “John the Baptist of 
Spiritualism,” since around 1830 a large number of spirits visited several Shaker 
communities and with great solemnity declared that the existence of spirits was to 
be manifested to the world at large in a new era soon to be inaugurated. With 
the Rochester knockings began the new era which had been foretold by the 

spirits. 
{ The Rochester rappings actually occurred first in the small town of Hydes- 
ville in Arcadia, New York, in the home of Mr. John D. Fox. Mr. Fox, his wife, and 
his two daughters had often heard the rappings which previous owners had also 
reported, and on March 31 communication was established with a spirit, largely 
through the efforts of the younger daughter, Kate. The spirit answered questions 
by way of knocks (he even knew the ages of the Fox children), and the Foxes, awed 
by the phenomenon, called over about seventy neighbors who witnessed the 
rappings. The Fox family subsequently moved to Rochester, where the knockings 
continued; there, through the mediumship of the Fox sisters, the spirits—now more 
than one—made assurances that spirit rumblings would be heard nationwide and 
that through increased manifestations the nation would learn life’s truths.* Their 
predictions were not amiss, for within a short period of time thousands of reports 
_ deluged the American public from New York to Boston to Philadelphia to Chicago, 
reports of rappings, levitation, clairvoyance, clairaudience, coloring of water, 
automatic writing, healing, prophecy, psychokinesis, miraculous rescues, revealed 
murders, foretold wars, invented machines, and inspired lectures, books, and 
poetry. 

Of course such physical evidence of the presence of spirits did not in itself 
convey “life’s truths.” The religious impetus resulted to a great extent from 
Swendenborgianism, a movement concurrent with the enthusiasm provoked by the 
Rochester rappings without which the Fox incident might have faded into obscurity. 
The influence of Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1771) pervaded the developing 
American culture and can be detected by numerous nineteenth century sects and 
cults such as Transcendentalism, the Utopian communities, the Free Love move- 
ment, and Spiritualism. Appealing to dissenters from established denominations 
were Swedenborg’s optimism, comprehensive religious appeal, belief in the free- 
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dom of all human beings, and denunciation of Calvinistic beliefs.” Swedenborg 
further claimed that the spirit world consists of several spheres through which the 
soul can traverse and that true marriage consists of a spiritual union of souls. 
Finally, “he believed in intercourse with the spirits of those who had once lived as 
men and women, and in the future life as a state admitting of much the same variety 
of character and circumstance as on earth.”® Because these two latter beliefs became 
the two primary articles of the Spiritualist creed, some Spiritualists contend that 
Swedenborg was the father of modern Spiritualism. 

‘The major prophet of the new movement, often referred to as the “Pough- 
keepsie Seer” because of the name of his home town (Poughkeepsie, New York), was 
Andrew Jackson Davis. Davis’s affinities to Swedenborg became evident before he 
even knew who the great Swedish medium was. In March of 1844, when he was 
about eighteen and had been entranced regularly by Animal Magnetists* in 
Poughkeepsie, Davis was visited during a trance by Swedenborg, who instructed 
him concerning his mission to the world. Evidence of Swedenborg’s complicated 
teachings were to become prominent in the works of Davis, particularly those 
describing the seven spiritual spheres, so much so that Doyle would declare in his 
history that Davis was in fact Swedenborg himself! Davis became the expounder of 
foundational beliefs for the Spiritualist movement with his conceptualizations. of 
the “Great Harmonial Philosophy” and was proclaimed to be the Prophet of the 
New Dispensation. He further instigated the use of newspapers and magazines to 
promote Spiritualism, and it was with these periodicals that several Universalist 
ministers played extremely important roles. 

A year after the famous visitation from Swedenborg, Davis encountered two 
men who were to become his professional colleagues. One was Dr. S. S. Lyon of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and the other was Rev. William Fishbough, a Universalist 
minister from Williamsburgh, New York. Dr. Lyon became the medium’s magnetiz- 
er, and Rev. Fishbough became the scribe who wrote down all communications 
emanating from the world of the spirits. The three men established lodgings in 
New York City, where Davis worked as a medical clairvoyant and passed into the 
trance state twice a day. For a fifteen-month period (beginning in November, 1845), 
Davis gave a remarkable series of lectures on learned topics while in the mesmeric 
state; the mastery of the material presented far exceeded the formal education and 
abilities of the young seer.’ These lectures as recorded by Fishbough were 
published in 1847 in a large octavo volume consisting of words in small print on 
nearly eight hundred pages: The Principles of Nature, Her Divine Revelations, and A 


* Animal magnetism is akin to Mesmerism in that patients with varius maladies can be 
treated by causing electric shocks to pass through the magnetizee. Franz Mesmer was an 
eighteenth century French doctor who applied magnets to certain parts of the body to obtain 
the desired results. Later, when similar methods were used to achieve a trance state, 
magnetists could induce convulsions and hypnosis by strategic placement of their hands 
rather than by using magnets. 


Voice to Mankind. A few of Fishbough’s comments in the “Scribe’s Introduction” are 
worth relating: 


The fact is . . . it is known to an absolute moral certainty to Mr. Davis’s 
most intimate acquaintances, that he was, while in his normal state, totally 
uninformed on all the great leading subjects treated in his book, until he perused 
the.manuscripts of his own lectures. . . . 

On closing the address to the world, the author immediately proceeded to 
give general directions as to the corrections of the manuscripts, and the 
preparation of the work for the press. These directions . . . I have scrupulously 
followed to the best of my ability... . All ideas have been most scrupulously 
preserved, and great care has been taken to give them to the reader in the 
precise aspect in which they appeared when received from the speaker.* 


The entire process of presenting and transcribing the material and preparing it for 
publication was verified by numerous witnesses. 

Davis’s Revelations can undoubtedly be perceived as the manifesto of the 
Spiritualist movement. As the prototype of other Spiritualist works, the book first 
- analyzes society and reveals causes of evil, argues to prove the existence and 
powerful influences of the spiritual spheres, and concludes with suggestions for 
improvements of society which can be realized with the aid of the spirits. Its 
overriding theme is the evolution of the “Univercoelum,” or the Universe. One will 
readily note that the Revelations appeared only a year before the very important 
Rochester rappings. In Modern Spiritualism (1902) Frank Podmore, who maintains a 
sort of positive skepticism throughout his work, concedes that the Rochester 
rappings would have been lost to history if the way had not been prepared by 
Davis’s book.® 

The now famous prophet of the new age and his followers decided to 
establish a newspaper which would spread the good news of Spiritualism. Davis 
appointed three Universalists to major editorial positions: Rev. S. B. Brittan, 
editor-in-chief, and Revs. William Fishbough and Thomas Lake Harris, associate 
- editors and writers.'* Fishbough we have already met and will let him rest for a 
while. Brittan, an editor, lecturer, essayist, magnetizer, and psychologist, had been 
minister of the First Universalist Church in Albany, New York. During a sickness he 
fell into a trance that lasted for twelve days, became “revulsed” by his previous 
beliefs and actions, and “arose from his couch of suffering like a soul resurrected 
from the ashes of a buried past.”"' Shortly thereafter he renounced his formal 
involvement in Universalism, became a philosophic Spiritualist guided toward the 
“New Jerusalem” by divine power, and assumed the editorship of Davis’s paper, 
which was christened the Univercoelum. 

Under Brittan’s editorship the Univercoelum developed into a work which 
declared the imminence of a new revelation to the world, a diseased world not too 
unlike that described by the Biblical prophecies of Isaiah, Daniel, Jesus, and the 
Book of Revelation and more recently portrayed by the Spiritualist Swedenborg 
and the Socialist Fourier. The first number of the Univercoelum appeared on 
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December 4, 1847, prospecting to present the Spiritualist philosophy on which it 
was instituted, to be the organ for Davis's communication, and to discuss topics of 
interest to those of a spiritualistic inclination: psychology, dreams, somnambulism, 
clairvoyance, trance states, etc. The paramount purpose was to establish a universal 
“System of Truth, the Reform and Reorganization of Society.” Brittan’s editorial in 
the first issue identifies the harmonious system which will redeem the world: 


The Univercoelum will . . . recognize the Great Supreme Intelligence as a 
Cause, Nature as the Effect, and the immortalized Human Spirit as the Ultimate 
Result, the three being united in the formation of one Grand Harmonious 
System. The Deity will be considered as an infinitely intelligent Essence, not 
existing separately from the Universe, but entering into and vivifying all 
things... This Great Essence will be considered as an organized Being, 
possessing faculties corresponding to those of Man, only in an infinite degree— 
as constituting the Soul of which the material Universe is the Body. . . . This 
great intelligent Essence being the Soul of Nature, the Laws of Nature will be 
considered as the outward expression of the will or thoughts of that Soul, in the 
same way as the positions and movements of the human body are the expres- 
sions of the will or thoughts of the spirit within.” 


This revision of the orthodox notion of the Trinity notably replaces Christ with the 
whole of Nature and the Holy Spirit with “the immortalized Human Spirit.” What 
results is a theology which conceives of the Supreme Intelligence as being znfinitely 
human, higher up the hierarchy of spiritual spheres than humankind, yet accessible 
because of the intercommunicative capability of spirits. The intermediary between 
the Divine Being and the souls of human beings which are internalized in physical 
bodies is Nature itself. Communications between spirits and humans are manifest- 
ed in Nature, whose laws represent the soul of the Supreme Intelligence and thus 
are infallible. Revelation will come to the individual by way of spiritual manifesta- 
tions, and with this new revelation one can begin to effect a new world order. 

The Univercoelum concentrated at first on these philosophical aspects which 
were the groundwork for more practical products of revelation; also included were 
the inevitable testimonies of spiritual belief. Very soon, however, the paper 
transformed more purely into a voice of social reform, in line with the nineteenth 
century craze of forming Utopian communities and restructuring society through 
humanitarian efforts. Gradually, the Poughkeepsie Seer’s influence declined and 
the articles on spiritual phenomena decreased in number. In July of 1849 the 
Univercoelum was converted into The Present Age and placed under the editorship of 
W. H. Channing; this paper was almost exclusively comprised of articles on social 
reform." By that time, though, Brittan and the others had done their propaganda 
work for Spiritualism. Significantly, their paper had existed in the year prior to the 
Rochester rappings, and along with the interest provoked by the Revelations, gave 
rise to the massive acceptance of the incredible New Dispensation which erupted 
with the Fox family happenings. 

The dissolution of Davis’s first journalistic voice did anything but quell the 
exuberance of Spiritual literati. In fact, books, magazines, and newspapers of the 
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new movement flourished during the 1850s. And as usual, Universalist ministers 
were in the mainstream of this literature. Brittan went on to establish two other 
periodicals: Shekinah, begun in 1852, came out monthly for a year and a half; the 
Spiritual Telegraph, edited jointly by Brittan and Charles Partridge, appeared weekly 
from May of 1852 until sometime in 1860 and represents some of the most 
influential writings of the movement. Davis’s second media voice, The Spirit 
Messenger, was founded in Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1850 under the editorship 
of Apollos Munn and Universalist Rev. R. P. Ambler and lasted between two and 
three years. Universalists also helped to found two papers in Auburn, New York, a 
town that experienced intense spiritual enthusiasm. One of these periodicals, The 
Spiritual and Moral Instructor, had Fishbough as its leading contributor. The other, 
Disclosures from the Interior and Superior Care for Mortals (1850), was coedited by a 
Baptist minister, Rev. J. D. Scott, and a Universalist minister, Rev. Thomas Lake 
Harris. This latter paper’s leading contributors were John the Divine, Daniel the 
Prophet, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and other such notables 
who had passed into the world of the spirits.'* The paper is not as important as are 
the activities of its editors, which demand special attention since they caused such 
an uproar among Spiritualist circles. 

First we need to review Harris’s association with the Univercoelum and with 
Davis before relating the subsequent events in which he participated so vigourously. 
Harris must have become convinced of Davis's teachings in early 1847, for in that 
year he withdrew formally from the Universalist Church and began spreading the 
word of the New Revelation. Harris, a unique individual with a strange personality, 
soon discovered while working on the Univercoelum that he and Davis could not get 
along. A hiatus occurred in the paper’s staff when a scandal developed because of 
Davis’s affair with a woman much older than he who had given money for the 
publication of the Revelations. Harris and Brittan sided against Davis and Fish- 
bough, and only with great difficulty were differences reconciled after Davis finally 
married the woman. Harris continued to write for the paper, but his growing 
dissatisfaction with Davis was obvious. In one issue Harris announced his assump- 
tion of the pulpit at the “First Independent Christian Society” in New York; he also ; 
issued a caveat to Spiritualists to be wary of automatic acceptance of certain 
“persons in states of mental illumination” who claimed infallibility in spiritual 
transactions.’ Strongly implied in this warning was the name of A. J. Davis himself. 

With the dissociation of Harris and Davis having been acknowledged, we can 
now turn to the events which were outrageously unbelievable even to the Spiritual- 
ist community. As noted above, Harris and Scott began a paper in Auburn, New 
York, where there existed an unusual amount of Spiritualist activity (it has been 
estimated that the town had from fifty to one hundred mediums!). Scott had been 
instructed in the fall of 1849 by the apostle Paul, prophets, and Christian martyrs, 
through the agency of one Mrs. Benedict, to move from Brooklyn to Auburn. Scott 
did so, and his preaching attracted a large following soon to be known as the 
“Auburn Circle,” or the “Apostolic Circle.” Harris came from New York on a visit, 
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felt compelled to join the group, and soon became its coleader. Scott began having 
visions in July of 1850 and claimed the spirits had instructed him to move to West 
Virginia with a number of followers in order to establish a religious community. 
They set forth, uncertain of their exact destination, and stopped at Mountain Cove 
in Fayette County, Virginia, when spirit rappings told them to do so. There they 
purchased land and settled, and by winter their numbers had grown to nearly one 
hundred.’® Harris had returned to New York before the pilgrimage started, and 
only in 1852 did he join the community along with some wealthy believers who 
saved Mountain Cove from a financial crisis. 

Scott declared upon their arrival that he had been named sole protector of 
the material possessions of the community; in addition, the spirits no longer 
communicated with him through Mrs. Benedict—now he got his messages directly 
via divine inspiration. After Harris joined the group, the two ministers announced 
that God wanted the land leased in His name by way of the signatures of Harris and 
Scott, who claimed to be God’s witnesses depicted in Revelation 11. The mountain 
was declared to be holy, “the gate of Heaven,” and the ministers’ residences the 
house of God Himself. Moral dictums avowedly came down from Paul, John, 
Daniel, Isaiah, and other biblical personages who relayed absolute truths." 

The people were not to be misled for long, however, and the short-lived 
community died out by 1853. Hardinge delivers a vociferous, sardonic account of 
the “great Prophets of the Mountain” and its adverse effects on the movement: 


This history adds another to the wild and numerous schemes conceived in the 
spirit of religious fanaticism, and born of the spiritual excitement, which was 
made a convenient hobby of men who graduated through the old forms of 
theological mysticism, until there was nothing new in the field to feed their 
ambition but a pretence to special calls and special inspiration. 


Her analysis describes the attitude of most Spiritualists to this overzealous attempt 
at perfection which gave the movement such bad publicity. 

As for Harris, he returned to New York, where he again took up medium- 
ship, lecturing, and writing. He wrote several long poems while in a trance state for 
periods of fourteen days at a time (his spiritual advisor was none other than Dante). 
Whether spiritually inspired or not, the poems were highly acclaimed as works of 
art, and even the skeptical Podmore was amazed at their fluency. Harris began 
other Spiritualist societies at Brocton, New York and Santa Clara, California. 
However, in the winter of 1858/59 he denounced the movement as a “profane” and 
“infidelic’” body of false beliefs and championed a type of mystical Christianity as 
opposed to “Spiritual Pantheism.”” 

The Mountain Cove incident led partially by the obsessive and capricious 
Harris cannot match the bizarre occurrences related to yet another Universalist 
minister, John Murray Spear. Spear was a well-known philanthropist and social 
activist involved with the antislavery, peace, and temperance movements; predomi- 
nately, he fought for prison reforms along with his brother Charles. The brothers 
produced a Boston weekly, The Prisoner’s Friend, which scught to abolish capital 
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punishment and bring about changes in the prison system. Spear would attend 
court sessions to offer assistance to prisoners, produce bail, and counsel prisoners 
and their families. In one year he reportedly gave eighty-one lectures on the topic 
of prison reform and the treatment of crime, distributed $7500 worth of books to 
prisoners, and travelled 8,000 miles.”° 

With this admirable background Spear entered the Spiritualist movement in 
March of 1852 when a spirit came to him and led him to a town twenty miles from 
Boston. There Spear encountered a sick man whom he did not know and 
administered a touch of his hands, which relieved the man of his agony. Spear was 
thus the recipient of one of the highest gifts bestowed by the spirits, the gift of 
healing. Asa result of this event and similar visitations, Spear joined the movement 
in which he was to expend immense amounts of time and energy as he indefatigably 
sought to promote the new spiritual philosophy. 

Spear’s first publicized act of mediumship came out in 1852 under the 
editorship of his scribe, S. C. Hewitt (also a Universalist), and was titled Messages 
From the Superior State; Communicated by John Murray, Through John M. Spear, in the 
Summer of 1852, Containing Important Instructions to the Inhabitants of the Earth. This 
title should elicit an immediate response from Unitarian Universalists, for it 
includes the name of the founder of Universalism in America. John Murray Spear 
had in fact been baptized in 1804 by the great man whose name he carried. The 
significance of this connection between the two ministers cannot be overempha- 
sized, for it denotes a direct line from the emotionalistic, inspirational Murray to the 
spiritualistic, inspirational Spear who, like Murray, believed in the universal 
salvation of humanity and the potentialities of God’s revelatory powers. 

Hewitt’s preface to Messages From the Superior State includes the apologetics 
typical in Spiritualists’ works: the high moral purpose of the radical ideas being 
proposed, the validity of the spiritual authorship through a sincere and authentic 
medium, and the ultimate Truth which is being relayed to the world. The 
introduction continues in this vein, but further states that as we readers are guided 
by our moral judgment, we cannot but believe that these communications from the 
spirit world are authentic, despite their novelty; that Divine Providence has given 
the world'a new Age of Wisdom; and that if the present age is superior to that of 
Christ, it is only because “the Age of Wisdom is only a fuller development and a more 
perfect REALIZATION of that Love in Life which is the very essence of Christianity” 
and makes Jesus’ teachings more practical and applicable.?! 

After presenting a sketch of the lives of Spear and Murray, Hewitt finally 
proceeds to relate the twelve sermons which were dictated by Murray through 
Spear to Hewitt the scribe over a period of about a month. Very basically, the spirit 
of Murray tells how his passage into the spiritual realms has allowed him to see the 
“whole truth,” especially how the world is being misled by priests in black robes, 
representing the forces of darkness. It expresses confidence that the destitute world 
with its penchant for war, illicit trade, and inefficient educational institutions will be 
transformed into a new brotherhood of man by following the wise teachings of the 
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spirits. Death is not to be feared since the soul passes to its “own and best place” 
where it receives the useful knowledge that prepares the soul for a superior state of 
“infinite, infinite progression.””? The rich receive no better treatment than the poor, 
and even the children are cared for and nurtured into spiritual joy. And so 
continue the philosophical messages with admonitions for change and promises of 
the enlightenment to be promulgated by Spiritualists like Spear. These mediums 
are now aware of the “superior state” which has no acknowledgment of hell or 
infinite persecution—always, significantly, underscoring the example of Jesus 
Christ. 

While the Messages From the Superior State and other works by Spear reveal his 
sincere commitment to religious teachings, some of his activities suggest that he, like 
Harris, had certain obsessive tendencies. The most famous incident, perhaps the 
one used most frequently by opponents to deride the movement, involved what was 
referred to as “The New Motive Power.”2* Hewitt, as editor of the Boston New Era, 
announced in April of 1854 that an “Association of Electricizers” (one of six 
associations established by the spirits in 1853) communicated through Spear that a 
machine was to be made which would draw its energy from the magnetic life of 
Nature and would be a self-generating, new motive power machine that would 
replace all types of machines then known. Instead of artifically devised methods of 
using electricity, this machine was to be run organically by an “indwelling spiritual 
principle.” 

A Mrs. Mettler had been designated by the spirits as the “Mary of the New 
Dispensation” and had begun having pains and anxieties associated with pregnan- 
cy. Until Spear contacted her, however, she was unsure exactly what she was to 
conceive. Spear instructed her to go to a mountain near Lynn, Massachusetts by the 
name of High Rock, on top of which was an awkward-looking device made of zinc, 
copper, and wood. Upon reaching the machine she fell into a trance, went into 
labor, and after two hours gave “birth” to the machine by infusing her life energy 
into it. At this point observers swore that the machine moved, ever so slightly, but it 
had moved. Once again the spirits had displayed their phenomenal power by 
creating a machine variously called the Art of all Arts, the Science of all Sciences, 
the New Messiah, the Philosopher’s Stone, the Great Spiritual Revelation of the 
Age, God’s Last Best Gift to Man. Mrs. Mettler “nursed” the device for two weeks, 
but it made no further substantial movements. 

A. J. Davis visited High Rock and declared that the machine’s very existence 
offered undeniable evidence of the communicative abilities of the spirit world. 
Nonetheless, he was forced to admit its failure, drawing the following conclusions: 

[The] progressive construction . . . of this mechanism, the manner pur- 
sued, by which, from time to time, one part has been added after and to another, 
proves the whole work to be essentially experimental, conducted at Friend 
Spear’s expense, by several persons in the other world, who, doubtless, have the 
correct philosophy of the development of the new motive power, but who are 


deficient in the practical knowledge of the means to consummate its actualiza- 
tion.”* 
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This statement proves that even the most ardent Spiritualists were at times willing 
to admit the fallibility of the spirits; but they did not make such admissions very 
frequently. 

A number of Spiritualists who looked with disfavor on the new motive 
theories “mobbed” and destroyed the machine after Spear subsequently moved 
it to Randolph, New York. Despite the failure of the machine and acrimonious 
remarks made from within the ranks of Spiritualism, historian Hardinge, who 
criticizes Harris and Scott so severely, views the experiment with respect and 
admiration. Judging from her prefatory comments about Spear, she revered 
him for his perseverance, sincerity, and devotion to the spirits which were 
guiding him. And not all Spiritualists were disheartened, even at the loss 
of $2000 invested in the mechanism: “The uncalculable benefits which have 
already accrued to us in the unfoldings of interior principles of physical and 
human science, and leading to higher and purer moral and spiritual attain- 
ments, have overwhelmingly sated for all that it has cost us, whether in 
in means or reputation. ...”?* They were certain other benefits were yet to 
come. 

One of Spear’s admirers was Adin Ballou, the most prominent of all 
Universalists attracted to the New Dispensation of Spiritualism. Ballou’s greatest 
achievement was the founding of Hopedale, the Utopian community which lasted 
from its inception in 1842 until its financial collapse in 1856—probably the longest 
life of any of the ideal communities of the time. If Ballou had an obsession, it was 
that all the world be converted to Practical Christianity, a concept emphasizing the 
need for Christian perfection in the present world rather than the hope for 
perfection in the next. Ballou was a Universal Restorationist and consequently 
believed in the ultimate perfection of all souls; those who required more time after 
this life to achieve salvation could do so in a purgatorial period after death. Ballou 
was also a consummate pragmatist who weighed ideas and actions cautiously and 
rationally, and because of this characteristic, he offers an extremely balanced 
attitude toward Spiritualism. 

Ballou became intrigued with Spiritualism while reading newspaper accounts 
of the Rochester rappings and similar events which followed, concluding that there 
must be at least some measure of truth in the happenings. Previous to that time he 
had reached the philosophical conclusions of the duality of the soul and body and 
of the superiority of the soul or spirit over its material body; further, he had 
decided that the soul began its “supermundane life at the same intellectual and 
moral point of development attained in the earthly life.”?® Yet he had not 
considered the possibility of actual communication with the spirits. Ballou’s 
attendance at numerous séances and the increasing number of reports of spirit 
manifestations sharpened his interest in Spiritualism. The turning point in the 
intellectual development of this circumspect individual came after the sudden 
death of his son, Adin Augustus, on February 8, 1852. Through the mediumship of 
a girl in Hopedale the Ballous pursued the only course which could possibly 
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ameliorate their grief: direct communication with their departed son. They sought 
and received contact with him, and he gave assuring messages of counsel. Says 
Ballou, “Our broken hearts were anointed, alleviated, and made glad.”*’ 

Ballou recorded his son’s messages in a book he wrote and published shortly 
after the communications, An Exposition of Views Respecting the Principal Facts, 
Causes and Peculiarities Involved in Spirit Manifestations: Together With Interest- 
ing Phenomenal Statements and Communications. These messages not, only 
offered consolation for the Ballous. They also describe the spiritual spheres, how 
spirits move from sphere to sphere, how the spirits are able to communicate with 
humans, and how mediums are used in the communication process. Spirit Manifesta- 
tions is not, like Spear’s book, a direct revelation from the spirits (excepting the 
messages from Ballou’s son). Instead, it presents Ballou’s unique assessment of 
spiritual phenomena and his own philosophical assertions. Ballou sees the extremes 
to which “over credulous believers” on the one hand and “pertinacious skeptics” on 
the other have gone and wants “honest minds” to be cautious in drawing 
conclusions. He remarks that “a just and discriminating faith in spirit 
manifestations . . . will promote the regeneration of mankind individually and 
socially.”?® Taking a very defensive stance, Ballou asks the unbelieving reader if he 
is a sneering Sadducee or a “bigoted, hypocritical, and persecuting Pharisee, who 
ascribes all of these demonstrations to the Devil?” He then utilizes an argument 
concerning Christ which gives credence to his position: 


Go then, and read what the ancient generation of thy sect said of Christ 
and his works; how they accused Him of being a Samaritan and having a devil; 
how He rebuked their pride, hypocrisy, and wickedness; how He predicted their 
coming woes; and how all His words were fulfilled. And be thou warned, lest 
thou fall into the same condemnation and calamity.” 


In this manner Ballou uses the evidence of spirit manifestations to provide himself 
proof of the supernatural occurrences in the New Testament: angelic visitations 
throughout the life of Jesus, the appearance of Moses and “Elias” to Jesus, Christ’s 
walking on water, the casting out of demons, Peter’s liberation from prison, Christ’s 
ascension, and other such phenomena. 

Ballou’s most important contribution to an understanding of spiritual eventu- 
alities, as given in Spirit Manifestations, is the objective position he requires when 
judging the manifestations. First and foremost, he advises that a person not 


_ relinquish reason and control when dealing with the spirits. Any spirit which 


demands subservience of the reason is an inferior spirit and cannot offer moral 
guidance. Second, one should not aspire too quickly to be a medium; one’s 
emotional and mental state may not be prepared to accept the results. Third, 
manifestations must occur in an orderly, harmonious fashion, being controlled by a 
true attitude of religiousness. Frequent and chaotic attempts at communication can 
result in deception, fraud, and misguidance. Fourth, one should not feel obligated 
to accept everything the spirits offer. Spirits are not omniscient or perfect and vary 
in dependability according to their position in the spheres; for example, lower 
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spirits are more apt to cause trouble than more elevated ones. Finally, mediums are 
also imperfect, some more so than others, and even the best may be influenced by 
their own psychological makeup or by the minds of others present. In short, Ballou 
urges believers to exert rational, moral judgment in evaluating transmissions from 
the spirits. If one does not do so, he or she might be subject to fraud and deception 
from two sides—mischievous spirits in lower spheres and counterfeiters in the 
material world. 

Ballou never recanted his belief in spirit communications, but by 1871 he had 
fully withdrawn from active involvement because of an unwillingness to abandon 
his belief in the supremacy of Christ over other spirits. Some Spiritualists like Davis 
became outwardly hostile to Christianity, but most esteemed Christ as a noble spirit 
to be emulated. What they would not allow, though, was the divinity of Christ, and 
therein lies Ballou’s quarrel with formal Spiritualism. In 1884, six years before his 
death, Ballou responded to a Spiritualist journal which glorified Modern Spiritual- 
ism over Christianity. He condemned most Spiritualists as “infidels” who were 
obviously anti-Christian and who placed scientific knowledge above faith (Harris, 
one will recall, applied the same epithet to the Spiritualists after he returned to 
Christian mysticism). Nonetheless, he predicted that a “regenerate Practical Chris- 
tian Church” would result from the breaking down of false dogmas of tradition by 
the Spiritualist enthusiasm. The movement thus served as God’s tool to bring about 
reform.” 

With the cautious but believing Ballou we conclude this brief survey of 
Universalist ministers participating in Modern Spiritualism during its early stages of 
existence. We have noted how they performed the highly significant tasks of editing 
and publishing major periodicals and books advancing Spiritualist ideas and helped 
initiate a rapidly growing, pervasive movement. Further, we have seen fanatical 
experiments whose results border on the hilarious and absurd. But what are we to 
make of this nineteenth century phenomenon of which many Universalists and 
some Unitarians were a part? Was it a pseudo-religion or a cosmic joke to be 
dismissed as a freakish episode in history? Or was it a valid religious endeavor? ‘The 
topic is not one that should be easily set aside. For whatever the reasons, modern 
Spiritualism did in fact emerge, it did promote the reformation of society, it did 
support an optimistic, humanitarian way of life, and it did give those frustrated by 
religious dogmatism an opportunity to revive their faith in the universe and in life 
itself” Since all of these features are consistent with the attitudes of most religious 
liberals, we should not be surprised that a substantial number of individuals in the 
Unitarian Universalist tradition joined the ranks of the Spiritualists. In the spirit 
that pervades Unitarian Universalist history, these people, despite the threat of 
persecution and excommunication, assiduously held to their convictions and 
pursued what they perceived to be the ways of Truth. 
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UNITED FOR SOVEREIGNTY AND FREEDOM: 
UNITARIANS AND THE CIVIL WAR. 


By Douglas C. Stange 


Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, MI 
A. A War to Preserve America’s Sovereignty. 


It is not astonishing that the American Civil War brought men like conserva- 
tive clergyman Orville Dewey, who despised revolution, closer to men like aboli- 
tionist clergyman Samuel J. May, who hated war, nor was it remarkable that these 
men were united in their support of the war, once they comprehended the meaning 
of Fort Sumter, and saw that emancipation and the preservation of the Union 
depended upon bloodshed. To be sure, these men, and Unitarian clergymen in 
general, were initially reluctant to support armed conflict with the South. Dewey, 
formerly president of the American Unitarian Association, held that in producing 
employment for notherners slavery had advanced the “wealth and prosperity” of 
the North. Slavery could “remain undisturbed” where it was, but should be denied 
any extension. A war would slay southern men whom Dewey loved dearly. Still, in 
“loyalty to law and lawful sovereignty,” in defence of “national integrity and 
stability and honor,” the North had taken up arms, and he hoped a “conservative, 
patriotic, anxious” spirit could grip America.’ In 1860, May, a Garrisonian 
abolitionist and Unitarian minister in Syracuse, New York, had advocated “martyr- 
dom” over “soldierhood,” but in 1861 the conduct of the rebels and the threat to his 
country shook his nonresistant principles. To prevent war, James Freeman Clarke, 
the Unitarian abolitionist minister of the Church of the Disciples, Boston, would 
risk dismemberment of the government and give the South forts, the Capitol, and 
“everything but our consciences”; but after Fort Sumter he proclaimed his pride in 
the consolidation of the “free states under the Flag of the Union” against the South. 
Conservative Henry W. Bellows, minister of All Souls Church in New York City, 
wrote to his son on the last Sunday before Fort Sumter: 


War is dreadful but it seems preferable to disgrace and the lapsing away of our 
government into a shadow and I find myself growing quite wolfish and 
belligerent—which I am almost ashamed to confess on a Sunday. * 


The conservatives’ love of law, order, and the Union, and the abolitionists’ 
hope for an end to slavery, made both parties the best of patriots. There were 
exceptions: conservative Ezra Stiles Gannett and abolitionist Moncure Daniel 
Conway, for example, refused to be swept away in the millennial spirit of the 
conflict. Gannett “could do nothing for the war”; at the Federal Street Church in 
Boston he delivered no “war-sermons,” urged none of his parishioners to enlist, 
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and declined to contribute funds to the Union armies. Conway, whose ministry 
included the Unitarian churches in Washington, D.C., and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
opposed the war as unholy and a great catastrophe. He believed that emancipation 
either as a war measure, or with compensation, could speedily end the fighting. He 
even tried personally to negotiate peace. Approaching the Confederacy’s repre- 
sentative in England, in 1863, he proposed to trade abolitionist support of the war 
for the Confederacy’s commitment to gradual emancipation. He possessed no 
authority to propose this, and his bungling private diplomacy was rebuffed. The 
abolitionists, said Samuel May, Jr., had “to bear the burden of [his] transparent 
stupidity and conceit.” Conway begged the president’s pardon which he received 
along with a draft notice. He was further embarrassed when his wife paid the $300 
commutation fee. Fortunately, he was offered a Unitarian pulpit in England and he 
remained abroad. He continued to advocate disunion as late as March, 1865.3 
Gannett held the abolitionists partly responsible for the war, and Conway, on 
the abolitionist side, was disturbed that some of the “best abolitionists” espoused 
suicidal war. Generally the conservatives blamed the abolitionists for the war. 
William Greenleaf Eliot of the Unitarian Church in St. Louis saw their disregard of 
“plain, conservative, Christian principles,” as one of the “chief, though remote 
causes of the terrible calamities.” Once the catastrophic war had begun, the 
“Abolitionist Pharisees,” Eliot wrote to his wife, “having set the house on fire, rub 
their hands and chuckle to see how splendidly it burns.” Dewey declared that if 
northerners had respected slavery’s “Constitutional guarantees” and could have 
avoided “intemperate language and unjust aspersions, all might have been well.” 
Bellows agreed, and his displeasure over abolitionist conduct lasted throughout the 
war. He said that the “best thing” was to have nothing to do with any of the 
abolitionists. He called Wendell Phillips an “inspired vagrant,” and Charles Sumner 
a raving man of “imperfect sympathies.” “Mr. Brooks’ cane,” he wrote to Secretary 
of State William Henry Seward, “has left a cudgel in Mr. Sumner’s brain!” Only 
reluctantly, however, did Bellows charge slaveholders with wrongdoing. They were 
“for the most part, the innocent and helpless victims of a hereditary system.”* The 
abolitionists on the other hand were a “small sect, not without noble objects, 
pursued by reckless means and impracticable leaders.” They were a “small and 
fanatical band, . . . distinguished for their unscrupulous eloquence, indefatigable 
zeal, and political folly.”* The nation’s woes, Bellows thought, lay in their “reckless 
talking” of the last twenty years, in their “questioning of motives, defamation of 
good men’s characters, reckless assertion, and indiscriminate statements.”° 
Abolitionist Unitarian ministers on the other hand blamed the war on a 
“conspiracy of the Slave Oligarchy, to ruin, because they can no longer rule, the Republic of 
the United States.” They arraigned the so-called “chivalrous aristocracy” of the South 
as a “compound of falsehood, treachery, and brutal rufhianism.” These aristocrats 
were the actual “incendiaries” who set the nation ablaze. Samuel J. May held that 
next to the “unscrupulous aristocrats of the South, the ministers and professedly 
Christian people of the land, North and South,” were responsible for the war.’ 
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These differences in affixing blame for the hostilities dissolved in the horrible 
bloodshed of the war. Unitarians of all persuasions extended valuable aid to the 
government. The conservatives, even in their attitude towards slavery, surprised 
themselves with their own militance. A conservative colleague of Bellows said to 
him that he could scarcely keep from swearing whenever he spoke upon the 
Confederacy and slavery. Edward Everett Hale, minister to the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, boldly told the peace society in the city to sell their clothes, 
buy rifles, and march to Washington.® He made other “recruiting speeches,” and 
announced he would resign and become a soldier the “moment enlistments from 
his church ceased.” A “great patriotism and emotion,” remarked Bellows, swept the 
“pulpit, press, and bar.” People were “more radical” on the subject of slavery. “I 
never knew such plain speaking as we now have from conservative folks, on this 
Subject.”° 

Abolitionist Clarke was pleased to see the “common sentiment of patriotism.” 
It was America’s Day of Pentecost—all in the North were one—Democrats, Whigs, 
abolitionists, proslavery men, conservatives, and radicals all understood each 
other.”° 

The Unitarian denomination supported Lincoln and the war, Bellows 
thought, in a way unequalled by any other Christian body. Over fifty of its ministers 
(including for a short time seventy-six-year-old abolitionist minister, John Pierpont) 
served as Union chaplains. It passed patriotic resolutions at the Western Unitarian 
Conference and the Unitarian Autumnal Convention of 1863. It distributed to 
soldiers over 800,000 tracts, song books, and handbooks." 

The Garrisonian abolitionists in the Unitarian denomination largely support- 
ed Lincoln and the war, although old age, illness, and death limited their 
contribution. Their numbers, lamented Garrison’s female lieutenant, Maria Weston 
Chapman, were “all dead, worn out, or rickety and crotchety to a frightful 
degree.”? But those who remained active did their share. 

For some Garrisonian Unitarians, an appreciation of Lincoln only slowly 
evolved. Lydia Maria Child at first vehemently opposed the president and his 
“pro-slavery wife.” “My natural depravity,” she admitted, “would be gratified by 
having a bomb burst in the White House.” The Garrisonians deplored Lincoln’s 
reversal of the emancipation orders of Generals Frémont and Hunter, but saw a 
glimmer of love when he signed the bill to free slaves in the District of Columbia, 
Mrs. Child exclaimed, “After thirty years of arguing, and remonstrating, and 
pleading, and petitioning, and hoping, and fearing, and well nigh despairing, 
Slavery is at last abolished in ten miles square. Thank God for it!” They were 
ultimately won over by Lincoln’s honesty, and by his growth in respect to 
emancipation. In the election of 1864, Maria Weston Chapman, Lydia Maria Child, 
Samuel J. May, and Samuel May, Jr.,—the latter May voting for the first time in 
twenty-four years—all supported Lincoln.” 

The Unitarian abolitionists who supported political means to end slavery, 
were, of course, among Lincoln’s firmest supporters. James Freeman Clarke was an 
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influential Republican; Unitarian layman, John A. Andrew—that “God-sent minis- 
ter for the crisis and the occasion”—was Republican governor of Massachusetts; 
John Pierpont was close enough to Lincoln to console him over the death of his 
child; and William Henry Channing, the best clerical representative of the 
“antislavery policy of the Republican party in Washington,” was Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives. The political abolitionists campaigned hard in 1864." 
Clarke lauded the virtues and religiousness of political participation. To be 
interested in politics, to work for a political party, was a duty, an obligation of 
citizenship and of religion. In a lecture sponsored by the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, in 1861, he asked his large audience, 
Why have we separated what in the Bible are so closely united—Politics and 
religion? Why does it seem to us a desecration of the Sabbath and the Church, to 


speak of such things . . . ? We have treated politics as though God had nothing 
to do with them. We have been Atheists in our Politics. 


A true believer in politics and religion was a supporter of Lincoln, and Clarke 
backed the president’s most -controversial policies—including his encroachment 
upon civil liberties. In 1863, he defended Lincoln’s inroads upon the freedom of 
the press, declaring that in times of war, “military authority must override 
everything.” He lectured and preached to secure Lincoln’s re-election and com- 
manded his congregation to make “no truce with freedom” at the polls. ' 

Clarke was pleased that the war had awakened the Unitarian denomination 
and that its political and social conservatism was giving way to a mild radicalism. 
The “traditions of the Unitarian body were conservative and timid,” he reminded 
the Autumnal Convention in 1863. Instead of participation in the forefront of 
antislavery discussion, it had shrunk back. But now the war had inspired a 
turnabout. He saw this change had especially taken place in two of the denomina- 
tion’s most famous sons, Henry W. Bellows and William Greenleaf Eliot. Eliot had 
been a “conservative all his days,” Clarke said, but had become “so radical in his 
reforms . . . that he thinks he has never been anything but radical all his life.”!® 

How much Bellows changed his antislavery views was debatable, but he 
certainly had become more politically involved. As one of the founders and head of 
the United States Sanitary Commission, he played an important political role, 
although he sometimes exaggerated its importance. He proposed privately, in 
1861, a provisional government for the nation, and suggested that Lincoln should 
be compelled to call about him middle-aged moral and reliable patriots who 
“engag[ed] the business confidence.” He proposed to call together himself a 
“volunteer congress . . . to shape a policy for the government.” He gloried in his 
“immediate connexion with the primal fountains of power.” He was delighted over 
the “first-rate importance” and “extraordinary respect” of his mission. He relished 
“haranguing the President ... , and then the Generalissimo of the Army, and then 
the Major Generals and Brigadiers . . . and then all the cabinet officers important 
to his mission in turn... .” His wife could have fancied her “humble husband,” he 
wrote, “promoted into the office of premier!" 
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Bellows’s estimate of Lincoln improved, just as that of the abolitionists did. 
He told the Autumnal Convention of 1862 to give its “unbounded support’ to the 
president. He drafted a plan for a Union League Club of New York City and its 
adjunct agency, the Loyal Publication Society.'® But at times his own “unbounded 
support” was questioned. In October, 1862, he preached on the “character of the 
South” and the “errors of our government.” One listener claimed his address was 
suitable for publication in the Richmond Enquirer or Charleston Mercury. He was 
again embroiled in controversy a year later when he preached a “Copperhead 
Discourse,” and had even to assure the Union League Club of his loyalty. Happily, 
he heeded Clarke’s advice not to publish the offensive sermon, and he confessed to 
Dewey his bad mistake. Still he flirted with controversy. He tried to send a 
“spontaneous” and “independent” delegation of “Colored Clergymen” to England 
as spokesmen for the Union. He squabbled over the independence and contribu- 
tion of the Western Sanitary Commission. But the commanding emphasis of his 
work lay in the message of his famous sermon, Unconditional Loyalty,—the “religious 
duty” of loyal citizens to rally around the president.’° 

William Greenleaf Eliot was one of the cofounders and officers of the Western 
Sanitary Commission that Bellows had attacked. His work in this agency was one of 
the several ways Eliot struggled to keep his city and state on the side of the Union. 
When he preached a sermon entitled, Loyalty and Religion, in 1861, he lost many of 
his members. The very reasons he had formerly given for his conservatism and his 
avoidance of “political preaching” now prompted him to preach against the 
“dismemberment of the Commonwealth.” Some of his congregation could not 
accept his political involvement, but he persevered in preaching the message: “THE 
UNION: IT MUST BE PRESERVED.”” 

The conservatives’ primary concern in the war was the preservation of 
America’s sovereignty, and for the abolitionists it became an acceptable objective of 
the war. However, as the conflict dragged, on both groups felt, and demanded, a 
greater justification for the destruction in lives and property than the preservation 
of nationhood. An evolution in war objectives began. 

At the outbreak of hostilities Lincoln could rely on the desire of conservative 
men to support the government's effort to maintain law and order. “In a true 
sense,” said one Unitarian conservative, “it is not a war at all. It is simply an attempt 
on the part of our government to enforce the laws.”*' “We cannot yield up,” Dewey 
declared, “lawful sovereignty, the national domain and honor, and the peace and 
welfare of unborn generations, to the reckless assault that is made upon them.” 
Bellows sounded from his pulpit the trumpets of war. In the Sunday following Fort 
Sumter he declared that the preservation of the government was worth a “hundred 
thousand lives.” He called for patriotic unity and “allegiance to law and order.” A 
week later in a second sermon, he proclaimed that the “supreme, sole undivided 
sovereignty of the United States was to be finally vindicated.” The war defended 
“American nationality, the Constitution, the Union, the rights of legal majorities, 
the ballot box, the law.” Bellows and his fellow conservatives, George M. Fredrick- 
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son has written, “saw in secession a threat to conservative interests and to the 
stability and order of society and looked forward to a war which would re-establish 
the rights of authority.”?? 

By the end of the summer of 1861, Bellows saw that perhaps “Universal 
Emancipation, as a pure necessity of self-preservation” might be forced upon 
America. The real issue might be forced upon America. The real issue might not be 
the preservation of the Union, but the abolition of slavery. He cautioned a friend 
not to misunderstand him: “I am no abolitionist, and no fanatic.” He had primarily 
viewed the war as a “constitutional war,” but events had led him to see the war as 
possibly a “Universal Revolution in behalf of Liberty.” A year later he wrote to his 
son, “God has not sworn to preserve our Constitution and I don’t think he intends to 
do it. I think he means to root out of the nation every vestige of slavery.”?5 

In the background of the battle to preserve America’s sovereignty, the 
abolition of slavery always loomed as a distant possibility. In his perception of 
antislavery’s role vis-a-vis the government’s defence of the Union, Clarke saw from 
the beginning that antislavery.was not the “object of the War,” but the “Spirit of the 
War.”** No abolitionist, he said, was so foolish as to think emancipation was an 
objective of the war: 


We should be out of senses to imagine that the people of the Northern States are 
ready to fight for Abolitionism—when we have never been able to get a majority 
in a single state to vote for abolitionism, how silly it would be to suppose that they 
will go to war for it....I do not know that a majority of the Garrisonian 
Abolitionists would go to war to abolish Slavery. 


But the Union’s salvation required the abolition of slavery.?> He saw in the first 
disastrous battle of Bull Run that God meant the war not only for union, but also 
for freedom.” He argued that emancipation was “right, expedient, necessary, 
safe.” Following the election of 1864, he declared, that in returning Lincoln to the 
White House, the nation had accepted the war as a war for the Union and for 
freedom. “We are today,” he proclaimed, “an anti-Slavery Nation and is not that the 
great subject of Thanksgiving?””?’ 


B. A War of Liberation. 


The Civil War, declared one Unitarian abolitionist, was “our War of Libera- 
tion.” But a war of liberation did not mean to everyone a war of immediate 
emancipation. A variety of emancipation plans were proposed, depending upon 
current events and antislavery allegiances. Bellows suggested in December, 1860, 
that the South declare “every colored child born after 1885 free.” This would 
provide an adjustment period of twenty-five years so as “not to touch seriously the 
vested rights of any living slaveholder.” Bellows also advised the repeal of the 
North’s personal liberty laws, and the purchase of any fugitive slaves because he did 
not expect the “moral and religious theories of any people to be persistently at war 
with their supposed social and pecuniary interests.” His concern here was to soothe 
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southern sensitivities. When he proposed emancipation plans after the war began, 
they were utilitarian measures to expedite a Union triumph. It was neither 
“constitutional nor right” to declare immediate emancipation, he remarked in 1861, 
although the nation might “be forced” to do this. He “dreaded” an act of emancipa- 
tion, he told the Autumnal Convention of 1862, it was identical to servile war. But 
emancipation could bring northern victories because slavery was the “chief strength 
of the enemy.” He recommended compensation for slaves freed in the border 
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states.”* 

Eliot underwent a change in his thinking on emancipation. He lobbied hard 
for a statute of emancipation from the Missouri legislature. When Frémont clashed 
with Lincoln over emancipating contraband slaves, Eliot visited the president to 
intercede in Frémont’s behalf. Eliot wanted the slaves freed as “quick as justice and 
kindness” allowed. Of the various dates proposed for the emancipation of slaves in 
Missouri—1876, 1870, 1864, “in one year hence”—he preferred the earliest, but 
would accept any of these dates.”° “The quicker emancipation is made complete,” 
he preached in 1862, “the better will it be for all concerned.” When Missouri passed an 
emancipation bill in 1863, Eliot proclaimed, the “soil of Missouri is from this day 
forward free soil.” In his mind, “loyalty and emancipation were twin sisters.”*° 

When the war began, political abolitionist Clarke advocated emancipation 
with compensation in the states of the upper South. Later he suggested that all loyal 
slaveholders whose slaves were freed should be compensated by selling rebel 
property. Slavery. attacked both liberty and union and had to be destroyed.*’ 

The radical abolitionists could only be satisfied with immediate emancipation 
without compensation, having argued for this for thirty years. 

As discussion of emancipation widened, more attention was directed to the 
care and education of the freedmen. “The Negro question remains,” wrote Bellows to 
a friend. What was to be done with the Blacks? asked Clarke: “They are a docile, 
affectionate and obedient race ready to repay all good treatment with good 
behavior.” Colonization remained a possibility. The colonization movement, the 
Christian Register announced in 1861, had always been close to its heart. This 
principal journalistic voice of American Unitarianism wished “God speed” to any 
colonization plans. Colonization was the darling project of many conservatives. 
William Greenleaf Eliot took special interest in Lincoln’s suggestions on coloniza- 
tion. Bellows encouraged the “African Civilization Society’—in spite of, or in 
ignorance of, the attack upon it by many distinguished Negroes—and he was | 
“unanimously” elected to its board of directors.*? Clarke probably spoke for all 
abolitionists when he remarked that although Lincoln favored it and conservatives | 
still regarded it highly, the “Colonization folly [was] about played out.” It was the 
“most stupid and foolish proposition ever made,” he said. It was “pure midsummer 
madness.”*° 

Many Unitarians were enthusiastic contributors to the welfare of contraband 
slaves, and later, the freedmen. William Henry Channing was president of the 
“Freedmen’s Relief Union.” Even Gannett became actively engaged in the work of 
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the Freedmen’s Aid Society. He called it the “great charity of the age,” and he was 
probably inspired by his son’s presence at Port Royal. The Port Royal experiment 
and other Freedmen’s enterprises were among the Unitarians’ most favorite 
charities.** 

One major reason for this was their familiarity with the work of their 
co-religionists, Bellows and Eliot. The latter’s work with freedmen was particularly 
important. Eliot led a “Contraband Relief Society” in Missouri and received money 
and materials for clothing from several Unitarian friends. In November of 1863, he 
and his co-workers petitioned Lincoln for permission to extend their operation to 
freedmen all along the Mississippi Valley. Then in 1864 they brought the 
freedmen’s work under the jurisdiction of the Western Sanitary Commission. When 
the Civil War started Eliot had prevented the closing of his congregation’s school 
for Negroes—called “Nigritia’—and by the end of the war had extended his 
umbrella of care and protection over the freedmen of the whole Mississippi 
Valley.*° 

Another major reason for the interest of Unitarians in the freedmen was their 
traditional New England regard for education. When Samuel J. May fought public 
apathy to form an auxiliary association to aid freedmen, he asked not only for 
money and materials, but for teachers and books. He published articles in 
newspapers, preached sermons, and delivered lectures in behalf of the relief and 
education of the freedmen. Maria Child rebound biographies of runaway slaves, and 
pasted pictures from the Liberator on the covers—“as nicely as if [she] were doing it 
for Queen Victoria”—and sent them to contrabands in the South. Having honored 
so long the abolitionists’ refusal to send emancipation literature to southern Blacks, 
Mrs. Child now broke that embargo in order to prepare freedmen for citizenship as 
truly liberated men. “I am often thinking,” she told an abolitionist friend, Anna 
Loring, “how I can save something more, or earn something more, or do something 
more, for my poor, wronged brother Sambo.”** 

As the Unitarians and other concerned Americans worked to meet the needs 
of the contrabands and the freedmen, they also continued to debate the position of 
free Blacks as citizens. They discussed racial prejudice, Negro suffrage, and the 
enlistment of Black troops. The indelible blot upon American life, racial prejudice, 
continued to be evident even among the radical abolitionists as Mrs. Child’s use of 
the term “Sambo” indicated.*” And she more than most abolitionists could proudly 
proclaim: “I have no prejudice against color, I do not claim it as any merit, or 
apologize for it as any defect, I was simply born without it.” She corrected children 
who used the term “Nigger.” She declared that anxieties over social equality and 
miscegenation would pass away, although very gradually. She even argued that 
some of her best friends were “colored.”** Racial comments among conservatives 
spanned the nearly subtle remark of Bellows, “The Negroes are growing in favor, 
wonderfully. I myself addressed . . . audiences at the Cooper Institute, composed 
of half and half white Ladies and Gentlemen and black men and women,” to the 
blatant black-is-not-beautiful admission of Rufus Ellis, minister to the influential 
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First Church in Boston, “There are black faces and forms which I do not love to 
look upon; I do wonder that the Lord, whose resources are infinite, creates suchiie 
Bellows could say on the one hand that Americans could never continue their 
“contempt and abuse” of Blacks because of the advances of the Negro in 1864, and 
on the other hand could utter the tactless remark at the National Unitarian 
Conference, in 1865, that the admiration of the convention’s “colored waiters” for 
Governor Andrew showed “there was only one ‘massa’ that race in this country 
continued to love and respect, and that was ‘Massa’chusetts.’”*° 

Racial prejudice in turn influenced opinion on Negro suffrage. “Shall the 
freedmen enjoy full citizenship?” asked conservative George E. Ellis, minister of the 
Harvard Church, Charlestown, Massachusetts. 


Their former masters, with a deprecatory dismay, in which we cannot but in 
some degree share, point to some of the blackest and most revolting of those 
Africans,—more ugly and repulsive than the brutes which they most resemble, 
debased, and so utterly sunken by long degradation as to be almost beyond the 
present reach of intelligent effort; and they ask, ‘Are these creatures to vote and 
to govern and to be voted for, on a par with us?’ 


Ellis believed at the end of the war that many reasons supported Negro suffrage. 
The South could deny unfranchised Blacks their rights. Black suffrage could deter 
the rise of “old fashion demagogues.” Certainly Black soldiers warranted immeédi- 
ate suffrage.” 

Other Unitarians voiced contrary views. Clarke held that “until our wives and 
daughters have the right of voting I should hardly wish it worth while to give the 
privilege to emancipated slaves.” Instead of deterring demogogues as Ellis had 
suggested, he believed Black suffrage would encourage them. The vote should be 
withheld from the freedmen for a generation. These were his views in 1862; by 
1864 he advocated a universal suffrage based upon education, and immediately 
after the war’s end he argued that to protect themselves the Blacks had to have the 
ballot.*? 

The Negro soldiers’ courage and effectiveness greatly increased the support 
for their enfranchisement. Their contribution had prompted George E. Ellis’s 
suggestion that they should have the ballot. Their valor contributed not only to the 
acceptance of their suffrage, but also to a greater acceptance of them as citizens. 
“Their demeanor under arms,” wrote Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who had 
commanded a Black regiment, “shamed the nation into recognizing them as men.” 

Unitarians were actively involved in the recruitment of Black soldiers and in 
selling the idea to an apprehensive American public. Eliot at first was appalled at 
the idea: “No armed Negroes—not wanted, not good, not trustworthy.”* But he 
moved rapidly to affirm that a “few effective regiments might be formed,” and to 
favor a bounty for loyal masters of slave recruits, and finally, to advocate a bounty 
for slave recruits themselves.** Governor John Andrew recruited the first Massa- 
chusetts Negro regiment. Andrew, Clarke, Higginson, Channing, and Bellows all 
actively sought appropriate bounties and equal pay for Black warriors.” Clarke 
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encouraged the use of Negroes as soldiers in garrisons and at the front, and as 
laborers on farms, public works, and railroads. Rufus Ellis proposed an absurd plan 
of Negro enlistment in the Monthly Religious Magazine: 


Colored men are cheap at the South: the war has depreciated the value of such 
“property.” White men are dear at the North, increasing so. Why not send South 
by some secret agent, or openly if you please, and buy up the Negroes. ... 
Being ours, we can do what we will with our own. We can discipline and arm 
them, and let them fight our battles for us.*® 


Ellis favored emancipation with compensation, but worried over a possible 
universal emancipation as a war measure. He preferred something more gradual, 
initiated individually by the southern states themselves. He hoped for a restoration 
of the Union, and an end to slavery “through the voluntary efforts of the 
regenerated States.” But the very month he published his ideas, Lincoln electrified 
the whole country by issuing his Preliminary Emancipation Proclamation. Mrs. 
Child regretted that emancipation had come “reluctantly and stintedly,” and as a 
war measure with a three-month waiting period. Yet what were a few months, after 
having waited thirty years. For Clarke and Maria Weston Chapman it was the finale 
to a magnificent oratorio. “Glory to God in the Highest, and on Earth peace good 
will to men,” he sang. “Hosanna! Hallelujah! Te deum! Jubilate! Amen,” she 
rejoiced. Visiting New England, a disturbed Eliot wrote to his wife, “The people are 
half wild here about Emancipation day. . . . What will be the end? [They] talk of the 
emancipation of 4,000,000 slaves as if it were letting out of school!” Mrs. Child 
answered the “foolish question” of what to do with the emancipated slaves: “ “Take 
them away from Mr. Lash and place them with Mr. Cash’ settles that imaginary 
difficulty.” What to do with their masters was the greater problem.*’ 


C. <A War for Civilization. 


As a “master” to seven slaves, Richard D. Arnold, a physician and prominent 
Unitarian layman in Savannah, Georgia, had written, “We inauguarated our 
revolution to save [slavery], because it was the corner stone of our Social institu- 
tions.”** Now he saw southern civilization crumbling about him. The destruction of 
southern civilization had been a distinct war aim of many northerners, including 
several Unitarian leaders. They planned to build on the southern ruins a copy of 
New England’s institutions and civilization. “Northerners,” Kenneth Stampp writes, 
“believed southern society was essentially degenerate.” Bellows was one who did not 
share this view. He frequently eulogized southern “virtues,” and his praise of the 
“peculiar charms” of the southern aristocracy and of the “advantages of a slave 
civilization” earned him charges of being a Copperhead. “Oh what a glorious 
Confederate citizen you might have been,” explained Unitarian author and friend, 
Caroline Gilman, “if your lot had been cast here... !” She meant of course his 
dedication to liberty, but she could have also had in mind his affinity for the social 
institutions, particularly the aristocratic institutions, of the South.*® 
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He revered the aristocratic element in American society and freely admitted 
his partiality. When he expressed joy toa friend over the election of John Andrew, 
he remarked, “[I am] happy to see the people above the aristocrats. I hail the 
change with pride and hope, stifling as it is to some of my early prejudices.” How 
very different were the anti-aristocratic feelings of abolitionists like Clarke, and 
Samuel J. May who condemned, and Mrs. Child, who loathed, aristocracy, 
particularly the southern variety.” Mrs. Child believed in labor and proved her 
faith by her works. “Gentility” or “lordly aristocracy” disgusted her. Once a, South 
Carolinian sneeringly told her, “I pity you Northern women. You are mere beasts of 
burden.” To which Mrs. Child snapped back, “For my own part, I would rather be a 
beast of burden, than a beast of prey.””" 

The abolitionists found it easy to broaden their condemnation of the 
southern aristocracy to include the British aristocracy, particularly when the upper 
classes in England publicly began to sympathize with the Confederacy. Mrs. Child 
extended her predator metaphor to include the European aristocrats who obeyed 
“their affinities in siding with the South. They are birds of the same feather, claws, 
beak; birds of prey all of them.” Clarke lumped together aristocrats of the South, 
New England, and old England, and proceeded to chastise the lot for their 
selfishness. The general British attitude towards the Union cause disturbed 
Anglo-American Unitarian harmony.” 

Picturing the South ruled by a corrupt and barbaric aristocracy led abolition- 
ists and conservatives to see the war as a battle between two different civilizations, 
and America’s salvation required a northern, that is, a New England victory. Thus, 
Clarke saw the Union soldiers as “Pilgrims,” who were fighting the final battle for 
liberty and freedom. They represented “sober virtuous, Puritan New-England,” 
said John Gorham Palfrey, a political abolitionist and Unitarian minister, professor, 
and historian. What image these two Yankee chauvinists had of the “mercenaries” 
from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and the other “allied states” was not clear. But 
certainly a large minority of New Englanders benefited any state. “The infusion of 
New England blood,” taught Eliot, “in natural alliance with all unconditional Union 
men,” especially in St. Louis, had been the “leaven of salvation” to Missouri. But for 
their presence’ the state would have joined the rebellion.” 

The leaven of a New England minority in every state could prevent future 
secessions and political and social disharmony. In this “war of rival civilizations” —to 
use a phrase of Rufus Ellis—the “triumph of Civilization over Barbarism,” said 
Higginson, was the “only Manifest Destiny of America.” Once a northern triumph 
had been gained and the rebel lands had been seized, the “mission” of the Union 
armies, declared Edward Everett Hale, was to introduce “Christian civilization,” 
with its components of “manufacture, commerce, science, art, ‘character, and 
religion.” This Christian civilization was the one which Hale loved and trusted, 
complete with a “New England church and schoolhouse” and a “New England 
forge and factory.” A northern triumph would be a triumph for New England. The 
northern dominance of the South would be a New England dominance. The United 
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States of America would become the United States of New England. As James 
Hackett Fowler, a young Unitarian army chaplain, explained the purpose of the war 
in the summer of 1865: 


This war was... to open up the South to the ideas and institutions of New 
England, for which the continent was made. It has brought Boston to Charles- 
ton, and put the sceptre into the hands of the Puritan family. We are all to be of 
that family. . . . We are to be a nation of Yankees. . . .*4 


D. A Holy War. 


To proclaim the war was for New England civilization, in which the warriors 
were Pilgrims, and the war aim, the extension of the Puritan holy city, and the 
defeat and transformation of the enemy, inevitable, was but one step away from 
proclaiming that the war was a religious crusade, in which the warriors were 
Christian soldiers and martyrs, and the war aim, the extension of the Kingdom of 
God on earth, and the outcome, providentially planned. Many Unitarians took that 
step, and it has surprised some scholars that even the most radical theologically who 
did so resorted to traditional theological nomenclature or “orthodox rhetoric” in 
interpreting the meaning of the Civil War.** Several possible explanations emerge: 
firstly, the religious enthusiasm of the radical abolitionists which grew in acceptance 
as the war progressed could have been contagious; secondly, the re-awakening of 
America’s belief in its “Manifest Destiny” with providential overtones could have 
been an influence; and finally, an inability to deal with the trauma of the gore and 
waste of the war could have prompted a return to the simplicity and comfort of 
orthodox theological explanations.*° In any event, Unitarians almost universally 
conceived the war as a holy war, and it is significant that a Unitarian, Julia Ward 
Howe, gave to the war one of the most awe-inspiring battle hymns of all time. She 
had set her poem, the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” to the tune of “John Brown’s 
Body,” at the suggestion of James Freeman Clarke.*” 

Clarke perceived the “War of Liberation” as the “greatest event since the 
Reformation of Luther.” When some pacifists complained that war was neither holy 
nor Christian, Bellows flatly refuted the “sentimental idea that peace is always 
Christian and War the necessary reverse of Christian.” The Civil War was indeed 
Christian. Victory was certain. “God will give us victories,” preached Edward 
Everett Hale, “because we are right.” Dewey praised the conflict as a “holy war.” 
William Henry Furness, minister of the First Congregational Society (Unitarian) of 
Philadelphia, was so committed to the war as a “theological and religious revolu- 
tion” that twenty years after its close, he was still defending “our great Holy War.” 
To describe and to interpret the intense excitement of this war for sovereignty, 
liberation, and civilization, the calm, “reasonable” theological language of the 
Unitarian tradition was found insufficient. William Ellery Channing and Henry 
Ware, the church fathers of American Unitarianism, had made no provision for 
emotive language to describe this war, at least not the language Lydia Maria Child 
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needed: “This is the great battle of Armageddon between the Angels of Freedom 
and the Demons of Despotism.””* 

Common to most Unitarian leaders was the idea of the “Providential 
Necessity’—to use the words of Bellows—of the war. Mrs. Child persistently 
maintained that through all the “blunders” of the war, a “divine Hand” guided the 
“destiny of the Nation.” In fact the “overruling hand” was so visible in the war, she 
confessed to her brother, Convers Francis, that she did not see how any thoughtful 
person could avoid being religious.”° Unitarians as different in their theology and 
antislavery allegiances as Fowler, Clarke, and Gannett agreed with Mrs. Child. 
Some saw Divine Providence performing special tasks. Eliot saw God preserving the 
Union. Clarke saw Providence directing the nation towards emancipation. “This 
War is ordained of God,” preached Clarke, “to crush slavery.” Nearly everyone now, 
Clarke remarked, “sees that whatever we mean—God means to put an end to slavery 
by this war. No man, who is not stone blind....cannot help but see how 
providential this war has been.”* 

The conception of a holy war for the redemption of a race, ordained by God 
and providentially executed, transformed the common Union infantrymen into 
“faithful soldiers of the cross,” and made more acceptable the loss of fathers, 
husbands, and sons.*! The thousands of soldiers shot, stabbed, blown to bits, or 
consumed by disease, were not simply battle casualty statistics; they were “martyrs,” 
preached Unitarian conservatives. Abolitionist Lydia Maria Child experienced 
“solemn joy” over the death of Robert Gould Shaw, the commander of the 54th 
Massachusetts regiment of free Negroes at Charleston.” She shared with her 
friends in the worship of their son. It was a “hero-time,” she wrote to them in 
consolation, they ought “to adore majestic Providence, which places the most select 
victims at the head of a new era. All hail, thee, to these martyrs . . . !” Shaw had 
been “martyred for . . . the salvation of the whole country.”* Clarke followed this 
theme of redemption and purification of the nation in several of his war sermons: 
the martyrs had laid down their lives upon the “altar of this country, for the blood 
which has been poured out as a sin-offering to atone for our past transgressions.”° 

The radical abolitionists had always spoken of the sin of slavery, of their share _ 
in it, and of the necessity of the nation’s redemption. Now they experienced the 
humiliation and retribution that they felt was necessary for America’s atonement. 
The carnage of the war, explained Maria Weston Chapman, was America’s payment 
for “seventy years transgressions.” And God would not abate his punishment,” said 
Samuel J. May, until the “national sin” was removed. But the sin was not only 
national, it was also individual.*? Therefore, the humiliation had to be not only. 
national, but individual. “It seems,” Mrs. Child reflected, “as if vicarious punishment 
for sin were a part of Divine Providence.” She was ready to suffer if the nation could, 
become free.® 

Although the radical abolitionists were ready to share in their country’s 
humiliation to atone for their “involvement” in the sin of slaveholding, Clarke 
denied that even slaveholders were responsible for the sin of slavery. He main- 
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tained that God’s punishment of America was solely for national and not individual 
sin. Thus, good and bad men shared in the punishment, for national punishment 
knew “no discrimination between individuals.” This explained for him and his 
congregation the death of the “friends of truth and right” on the battlefield. They 
were a “holy army of martyrs” caught up in God’s chastisement of the nation. Their 
deaths were necessary. “We needed to be humbled, to be purified, to be chastised,” 
he declared. “It is for our good. . .. When we are punished as much as we deserve, 
then we shall be allowed to go forward again.” He was concerned that people did 
not see the war as an expression of God’s wrath, as a “vindictive punishment.” 
Rather it was solely a chastisement “filled full of love,” to prepare America for a 
“new Heaven and Earth.”® 

Although some conservative Unitarians contributed to the stream of holy war 
rhetoric—Bellows called the nation’s hardship, the “great Atonement for our 
National Sin’—some dissented. Gannett thought that only possibly was God 
working America’s redemption, and Hale denied the need of any. national 
repentance at all. Only the guilty individuals needed to repent and offer restitution, 
and few of these reprobates were New Englanders.” 


E. A War of Unitarian Principles. 


Bellows believed that the principles of the war were Unitarian principles. 
“Unity, unanimity, liberty,” he told the Autumnal Convention of 1862, “are the 
common watchwords of our faith and of our cause.” As the master architect of the 
National Conference of Unitarian Churches, he saw three years later that Unitari- 
ans faced a new era. In the old era abolitionists had foretold the liberty achieved by 
the Civil War, but it had come “at last without their aid and in measures a thousand 
times larger than their hopes.” The emancipation achieved had “abolish[ed] them with 
Slavery.””' He undoubtedly thought good riddance. 

The abolitionists began to dismantle their enterprise. Samuel J. May favored 
the closing of the Massachusetts Antislavery Society, but hoped that a newspaper 
could continue to speak for the improvement of the condition of Blacks and to help 
safeguard their rights. Samuel May, Jr., thought that an antislavery society should 
not continue after slavery had been abolished, and he offered resolutions at the 
Society’s thirty-fifty annual meeting in January, 1866, to dissolve the organization. 
In its place, he suggested local freedmen’s societies should be sustained to publicize 
the needs of the emancipated Blacks. Garrison set the type for the last issue of the 
Liberator. Mrs. Child donated copies of her Appeal and other abolitionist writings to 
a college library and sold the rest for waste paper.” 

The Unitarian newspapers, the Christian Inquirer and Christian Register, 
praised passage of the Thirteenth Amendment. The former shouted “Hallelujah! 
The Lord Omnipotent reignth!” The latter, much more somber, warned, “The 
fruits of liberty will not be secured until the black man becomes a citizen, performs 
the duties, enjoys the privileges, and exercises the rights of citizenship.” English 
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Unitarians expressed concern over the Negro’s condition following emancipation. 
Clarke attempted to allay their anxieties by assuring them that the Negro would not 
be abandoned.”? The North would negotiate with him and the poor Whites of the 
South—and not the old aristocracy—to produce a new social environment. Mrs. 
Child put together a Freedmen’s Book which was intended “to soften prejudice in the 
minds of white people,” for she saw this essential to the welfare of not only Blacks, 
but the nation.”* F 

The abolitionists could suggest no quick formulae for dealing with the 
freedmen. No equivalent to “immediate abolition” came to mind and no compre- 
hensive plan commonly agreed upon was put forward. If only God would show a 
clear path to full justice and freedom for the Blacks, especially in the South! Lydia 
Maria Child proposed “Protection Societies” be formed. Clarke suggested “garri- 
sons of colored troops” be stationed in all large southern towns. Fowler advised 
Negroes in Savannah to get money, learning, and land. These would make them 
independent and insure their protection. He also advised the Blacks, much to the 
horror of the city’s Whites, to “Become soldiers, learn to use arms, to command 
men, and to obey, for in the use of arms you may find the last resort of a people 
whose forebearance has ceased to be a virtue.” Fowler’s directive suggested a new 
battle for freedom was forthcoming. “Reconstruction is the interpretation of 
Emancipation,” declared another Unitarian abolitionist minister.” 

The long battle for sovereignty, freedom, civilization, the holy war, the war of 
“Unitarian principles,” had concluded. Although the ultimate condition of Ameri- 
ca’s Black citizens was in doubt, the Unitarian denomination’s future appeared 
bright as delegates gathered together for the National Unitarian Convention. Many 
of its ministers were still caught up in the political enthusiasm in which the war had 
led them. “The characteristic of the nation today,” said William Henry Channing at 
the Convention, “was that ministers and laity had been brought together by the 
providence of God to comprehend that politics must be religious, and that religion 
must be the very life of politics, and this was a Christian commonwealth.” 
Undoubtedly few of his colleagues at the Convention disagreed. The abolitionists 
who prayed for freedom had combined with conservatives who prayed for union, 
and united for sovereignty and freedom, they had helped bring a nation redeemed 
through a horrible Civil War. 
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JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN: A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 
By Katherine Myrick Mulhern 


Joseph. Henry Allen was a minister, scholar, editor, and teacher. In his 
lifetime (1820-1898), he was well known in the Unitarian denomination, to which 
he contributed the kind of hard work and steady loyalty which are the lifeblood of 
any organization. He was a birthright Unitarian—grandson of Henry Ware, 
nephew of Henry Ware, Jr., son of the respected Worcester County minister, 
Joseph Allen. His career spanned more than fifty years of change in the American 
Unitarian movement. Born into a conservative Unitarian environment, he reached 
maturity during the years of the Transcendentalist debate. As a young minister, he 
was friendly with both Parker and Gannett. Later in the century, he delighted in 
participating in a Theological Club “broad enough to include both F.E. Abbot and 
E.E. Hale” 

The great social changes of the century, caused by Westward migration, 
immigration, and urbanization, can be seen with startling clarity through a study of 
Allen’s life. His ancestors had lived in Massachusetts since the seventeenth century. 
For five generations in a direct line, they had been ministers. Yet none of his sons 
chose the ministry as a profession, and only one of the three remained in New 
England. The oldest became a businessman in the Midwest; the youngest became a 
fruit-farmer in California. 

Joseph Henry Allen was an informed, intelligent observer of these changes. 
He was deeply and personally affected by them as well. His career exemplified the 
loss of security and permanence which his generation of Unitarian ministers 
experienced. 

He was born in Northborough, Massachusetts on August 21, 1820, the 
second child and oldest son of Joseph Allen and Lucy Clark Ware Allen. Joseph 
Allen had been settled as minister of the town of Northborough in 1816—his first 
parish, which proved to be a life-long charge. Soon after, Joseph had built a 
substantial home at the foot of the common, across from the church. On February 
3, 1818, he had brought home his bride, Lucy Clark Ware, daughter of Henry 
Ware. Joseph and Lucy lived out their adult lives in this one spot. Their children 
grew up calling the Northborough parsonage the “homestead.” Joseph Henry 
never ceased to contrast his father’s career with his own. He himself spent 
seventeen years in the full-time ministry in four different parishes: the rest of his 
working life was spent in teaching, writing, editing, and supply preaching. Surely, 
in comparison with his father’s career, Joseph Henry’s was more varied; it placed 
him in a more influential position in the Unitarian movement; it gave him more 
opportunity to develop his considerable scholarly talent. Yet it was not the career he 
had expected or planned for. 
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It is worthwhile to look a little more closely at the conditions of Joseph and 
Lucy Allen’s life. Up until the disestablishment of the Massachusetts Congregation- 
al churches in 1833, Joseph Allen was the “town minister.” Looking back at the 
early decades of his career, Joseph was to recall: 


The parish was the town; and, with very few exceptions, all the inhabitants of the 
town, to the number of about eight hundred, were under my pastoral care, and 
looked upon me as their minister. I was expected to visit every family as often as 
once a year, and in case of sickness or affliction to make as frequent-calls as 
circumstances seemed to require.” 


Joseph’s salary in 1816 was $600 a year.’ But it was a “life-annuity.” In addition, it 
carried with it many perquisites lacking to a city minister—gifts of produce, 
firewood, meat, fish. The Northborough homestead included considerable land 
for an orchard and garden, and these provided another large part of the minister's 
subsistence. 

The 1833 Massachusetts consitutional amendment, ending the Standing 
Order of Congregational Churches, had no real effect on the security of Joseph 
Allen’s position. He continued as minister of the First Parish until 1866. 

Security was one thing—cash income another. For more than thirty years, 
Joseph and Lucy Allen augmented their income by taking in students. During the 
1830's, there was a “home school” for ten boys—a tremendous burden for the 
Allen’s, and especially for Lucy. 

Seven Allen children were born between 1819 and 1830. Their home life 
must have afforded very little privacy; but looking back, they found it good— 
memorable for happy celebrations, music, and active outdoor life. Joseph Henry's 
ties to the family remained strong; his correspondence frequently mentioned 
family visits and large-scale reunions. He and his wife lived in Northborough with 
his parents in the 1860’s during the last years of Lucy’s life. 

Joseph Allen’s ministry exerted a profound influence on his son’s life. Joseph 
was a perfect type of the parish minister—first, last, and always he thought of 
himself as Congregationalist minister. He regretted the Unitarian-orthodox split 
when it came to Northborough. His own Unitarianism was conservative, far more 
so than his son’s would be. Joseph Henry said, at the time of his father’s death, “I 
think among the felicities of my father’s life it has been one main one not to have 
been vexed by any of the more radical preblems—to have continued . . . faithful to 
the mind of [the Channing] generation.”® ; 

The young Joseph Henry was surrounded by Unitarian influences. ‘The 
extended family was large and close. Henry Ware, Jr., was not only brother-in-law, 
but close friend of Joseph Allen. Joseph Henry grew up with a feeling of destiny; 
his mother, indeed, had instilled in him the idea that he had been spared from an 
early illness “for some good purpose.”’ What more obvious purpose than to be a 
Unitarian minister? 

After preparation under his father’s tutelage, Joseph Henry entered Harvard 
in 1836. In Cambridge, he lived in the home of his uncle, Henry Ware, Jr., and ate 
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his meals at the home of his grandfather, Henry Ware.® In 1840, he entered 
Harvard Divinity School, and completed the course there in 1843. 

At the Divinity School, Henry Ware, Sr., had just gone into semi-retirement. 
Henry Ware, Jr. was still an active teacher at the time of Joseph Henry’s arrival. The 
young man was surely influenced by his uncle’s stress on the importance of piety. In 
his theology, Joseph Henry would go beyond the Unitarian teachers of his youth. 
But he retained a devotion to the idea of the church. People needed a place where 
they could come together to share their religious life. Allen had a tender respect for 
simple piety; as a young minister he would be concerned to “cherish faith and to 
treat reverently what is made sacred and dear by genuine religious associations.” 

Allen’s years at the Divinity School also coincided with Theodore Parker’s 
emergence in the Boston Unitarian community. They must have been years of 
intellectual ferment for the young student. In the fall of 1842 he heard Parker 
speak, and wrote as a hearer to express admiration. The letter stated Allen’s hope 
that Parker might lead a movement of reform, one which would bring “Christian 
freedom into the church.”’® 

Even this early we see several traits which would be characteristic of Allen 
throughout his life. He was always interested in the latest ideas, and so was 
somewhat in advance of his contemporaries theologically. But he never stopped 
recognizing the importance of the institutional church. Basically, his instincts were 
conservative. 

After graduation from Harvard Divinity School in 1843, Allen went to the 
Third Parish in Roxbury, later the First Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain. 
He was ordained there in October of that year." 

Here, in his first parish, Joseph Henry Allen met his future wife, Anna Minot 
Weld, whom he married on May 22, 1845. Anna’s family was influential in the 
parish; at least one of her brothers was to be immensely successful in business. In 
the spring of 1847, Allen resigned this first position—apparently as a result of a 
feeling that his work was hampered by undue supervision.” 

These first years in the ministry brought him into contact with many of the 
best-known men in the Unitarian movement. He was the youngest member of the 
Boston Association. In Jamaica Plain he resumed the correspondence with Theo- 
dore Parker in West Roxbury. Parker was already something of an “outcast” when 
Allen came to Jamaica Plain in mid-1843. On September 4, 1844, Allen wrote to 
Parker, expressing friendship, and disavowing any connection with the “narrow- 
ness Or timidity which insists on drawing some form of Church limits.” Yet his own 
untried position in relation to his congregation prevented him from exchanging 
pulpits with Parker. “I am confronting a good deal of jealousy, distrust, and 
misinterpretation caused or justified by my own manifold blunders.”'* What these 
blunders were, we cannot know. Allen would later feel that young ministers were 
insufficiently prepared to deal with the delicate relationship of pastor and parish. 

His differences with the parish were probably not theological. He held firmly 
to the idea that a minister’s preaching should reinforce faith, not argue doctrine. In 
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the letter just referred to, he told Parker, “I have lectures, where I can explain in my 
onw name what is peculiar to my own views . . . But in the pulpit my loyalty is to 
‘Christo et Ecclesiae’.” 

Above all, Allen characteristically showed moderation in his approach to any 
controversial topic. Perhaps this was in some ways an outmoded virtue. Joseph 
Henry Allen had traits in common with those eighteenth-century Congregationalist 
ministers, who, though they were moving farther and farther away from orthodox 
Calvinism, hardly referred to points of controversy, and so remained exemplary 
pastors of their united flocks. 

The theological issue of the 1840’s was Transcendentalism. Where did young 
Joseph Henry Allen stand in relation to this movement? He was a thorough student 
of current philosophical trends. Even this early, he apparently saw the theological 
issue not so much in terms of “supernatural rationalism” vs. “Transcendentalism,” 
but of materialism vs. a “spiritual philosophy.” In 1844, writing in defense of the 
spiritual view, he spoke of the “soul, having close relation to the Infinite Source of 
life, bear[ing] always within it the germ of good.”"* This language bears a direct 
relationship to the Unitarianism of the preceding generation, which had empha- 
sized that the moral sense in man is something innate.’” 

But the supernatural rationalists of the earlier generation had never consid- 
ered that intuition furnished sufficient proof of the truth of the Christian religion. 
To them that proof lay in the evidence perceived by the senses: those things we 
ourselves see, or What others have seen before us (i.e., the Gospel miracles). Coming 
of age in the early 1840's, Joseph Henry Allen was influenced by the Transcenden- 
talist position that the leadings of intuition (“Reason”) form the ground of religious 
faith. By 1849, he was arguing in his book Ten Discourses on Orthodoxy, that the 
“simple, great verities of religion” (The Existence of God, Freedom of the Soul, 
Moral Structure of the Universe, Immortality) are sanctioned, not by “any outward 
authority,” nor by “the evidence of external facts,” but because “the reason accepts and 
believes them, as soon as it is in a condition that makes it capable of doing so,” in 
sum, because they are “necessary eternal truths.” He declined to argue the question 
of Scriptual authority or the lack of it. But he held that that authority is irrelevant to 
the spiritual truth of Christianity. “Religion is wholly another thing to us from the 
existence of these writings.” The story of Christ serves as an inspiration and 
guide—its value is pre-eminently moral. “Our Christianity we take because it comes 
home to our experience; and we take it in such form as comes home to our own 
experience.”'® Above all, liberal religion would set no bound to the inquiring mind, 
seeing its explorations as no threat to faith. 

Up to the end of his life, Joseph Henry Allen continued to follow develop- 
ments in science, as well as philosophy. His ideas never stagnated. By 1851, he was 
writing from his parish in Bangor, Maine to Parker about his tendency to 
sympathize with “Naturalism.” Presumably this meant that he entertained serious 
doubts as to the authenticity of miracles. Interestingly, he considered that full 
adoption of this position would constitute a bar to his continuing in the pulpit. “To 
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accept distinctly the ground of Naturalism . .. would involve, by CommonLaw I 
believe my resignation here: all of which I am quite prepared for in case of need.”"” 
Apparently he resolved the difficulty in his own mind, for he did not resign at this 
time. 

Although this kind of language would seem to place him in the Transcenden- 
talist camp, Allen lacked any desire to take up the theological cudgels. He placed a 
high value on ministerial fellowship. Thus, in the 1840's he remained on good 
terms with colleagues on both sides of the fence in the Parker controversy. The 
passion displayed by the opponents (particularly by Parker) was to be a source of 
real sorrow to him. Thirty years later, he would write: 


I was a member . . . of the Boston Association, in the warmest time of the Parker 
controversy, and it is a thing to be grateful for, that nothing ever impaired for a 
day the cordial and affectionate relation in which | felt myself to stand to both 
{Parker and Gannett]. (This shows that I could not have been good for much as a 
partisan.)'* 


Ironically, his later judgment was that his friendship for Parker had been 
- detrimental to his career. Writing in 1892, he spoke of himself as a “pariah,” 
because of “having touched hands with Theodore Parker and the abolitionists (in 
cordial good will, not in agreement of opinion).” In this letter he stated that he was 
not yet “free of a single Boston pulpit”! (at age seventy-one!) 

In fact, in the late 1840's, Allen must have been regarded at least by some as a 
promising young minister. In the summer of 1847, after his resignation at Jamaica 
Plain, he was invited to Washington, D.C. on a three-months trial basis, but with the 
expectation of a settlement. Allen went with some feelings of uncertainty, specifical- 
ly about the social atmosphere in Washington. This did give him trouble in his first 
months there—he was criticized by members of the congregation for appear SE in 
public “carrying [his] own child in [his] own arms.””° 

In Washington he had a strong feeling of exile at first; his New England 
friends were not altogether approving of the move; in fact, his former room-mate, 
Hiram Withington, seems to have spoken of his “infidelity to the New England 
idea.”?! 

The “New England idea” was increasingly anti-slavery. Joseph Henry Allen 
disapproved of the institution of slavery. He had joined an anti-slavery society in 
college, and had even spoken on the subject in public.” He had signed the 1845 
declaration of Unitarian ministers.27 But as he grew somewhat older he felt 
increasingly that people in the North needed more clear information of the subject: 
it was, after all, a problem which could only be solved by the South, and the North 
should try to understand the realities. When he went to Washington, his sense of 
church unity, his natural moderation, and the clear demands of occupational 
self-preservation prevented him from speaking out in the pulpit. Withington 
chided him for this that first fall. Allen’s response was defensive: he explained that 
he could not begin his ministry in the District of Columbia by preaching antislavery 
sermons. Further, he pointed out that the key to the problem did not lie in the 
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District; that, as far as he knew, none of his parishioners were slaveholders; that 
there were other social problems of equal seriousness.”* In this approach, Allen was 
probably typical of the majority of Unitarian ministers. As Daniel Walker Howe 
points out, “Few were temperamentally combative men; many were no more 
inclined to rush into controversy with slaveholders and their northern apologists 
than they had been to attack the Calvinists.”?* Ironically, Allen’s moderation was.the 
source of misunderstanding with his friends, both in the Washington years and 
later; yet, ten years later, it was to be his liberal stand on the free soil issue which 
fatally interrupted his career in the ministry. He was certainly committed to the 
right way; but the right must be thoroughly examined—it was not self-evident, as it 
was for Parker. 

The next years were ones of hard work, commitment, and ultimate frustra- 
tion. Allen was increasingly caught up in the Washington scene. He attended 
sessions of Congress; he preached a memorial sermon in honor of John Quincy 
Adams. He made valiant efforts, throughout these years, to keep up with the 
currents of New England thought. He corresponded with Theodore Parker about 
philosophy: with Edward Everett Hale about parish matters; with Wendell Phillips 
about politics.?° 

Early in 1850, the Washington church received a visit from a young English 
minister, Russell Lant Carpenter.” Carpenter, the son of an English Unitarian 
leader, was touring American Unitarian churches. On this Washington visit, he and 
Joseph Henry Allen formed a friendship which lasted a lifetime, though they were 
to see each other only a few more times. Their correspondence continued through 
forty years. Allen would write at length about the American scene, with much detail 
about Unitarian denominational matters and his own career. This friendship 
served to keep alive Allen’s sense of the international Unitarian community. 

The church in Washington, though it felt itself to be socially elite, was not 
very large or prosperous. By 1850, Joseph Henry and Anna Weld Allen had three 
daughters (Lucy, born in 1846, Margaret in 1847, and Mary in 1850). Their income 
of $1,000 was simply inadequate for the family needs. Since the parish was unable | 
to pay more, Allen regretfully accepted .an offer from Bangor, Maine. 

The Bangor church, founded in 1818 as the independent Congregational 
Society, reflected the thriving commercial life of that new lumber city. Joseph 
Henry Allen succeeded Frederic Henry Hedge in the pulpit. The parish had 
experienced its rifts in the time of Hedge; Allen was to find that these had not 
healed. But at the beginning he was full of the hope that at last he was taking on a_ 
true parish; 250 to 300 young people, lawyers, lumber-dealers, and “plain people.”*° 

Allen’s hopes for a successful ministry in Bangor gradually diminished. First, , 
there was the already-existing division in the church. Then, there were financial 
problems, including a disastrous church fire in 1852. Finally, the Bangor parish 
reflected the national unrest over the question of slavery. As the years went on, 
Joseph Henry Allen began to doubt his aptitude, not only for the Bangor ministry 
but for the ministry itself. By 1855 he was seriously thinking of leaving for a 
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teaching position.*® Instead, he took a much-needed vacation—he spent the 
summer in Britian where he visited James Martineau and Russell Carpenter. 

Allen’s difficulties over the question of slavery need more elaboration, as they 
were probably typical of the dilemma of many Unitarian ministers in those years. 

We have seen that Joseph Henry Allen tended to take a cautious approach to 
controversy. In Washington, in the ’40’s, he had managed to hold to a fairly 
dispassionate line on slavery. But the 1850’s were another matter. The Fugitive 
Slave Law raised a clear moral issue. How did Allen respond to this challenge? 

Among his Massachusetts Unitarian friends, a rumor arose that Joseph Henry 
Allen had taken an equivocal stand on the fugitive slave issue. Theodore Parker, in 
an ongoing correspondence with Allen, kept alluding to reports of a sermon in 
which Allen was said to have denied “the higher law.” Allen was able to satisfy 
Parker as to the inaccuracy of this report; nonetheless the suspicion stuck. Later 
generations were to have lingering doubts about Allen on the slavery issue*!— 
perhaps in part because of the publication of the letters in question in Weiss’s 1864 
Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker.*? 

Perhaps the difficulty lay in Allen’s sermon writing. Observers agreed that he 
was not a particularly effective preacher. John White Chadwick was to say in his 
memorial to Allen, “Sometimes [his preaching] took too much the form of a 
discussion without any clear indication which side he was on, a fault inherited from 
his grandfather Ware and inherent in his own ‘fatal incapacity for seeing only one 
side? 

In fact, Allen had opposed the Fugitive Slave Law. It is true that he was no 
abolitionist. As late as 1857, he was still hesitant on the question of the emancipa- 
tion of presently-held slaves.** But the issue of the spread of slavery was another 
matter. In 1854 he aroused opposition in his congregation by making a public 
speech on Nebraska.** In 1856, he supported local fundraising on behalf of the 
northern settlers in Kansas.*° It was over the issue of Kansas that matters finally 
came to a head with his congregation. At election time, he preached on the necessity 
for applying moral criteria to political choices. Faced with the violence of the Kansas 
pro-slavery forces, Allen felt he had no choice but to speak out.*’ At this point, the 
congregation seems to have come close to splitting over the issue of their 
too-political minister. Some of the members threatened to withdraw their financial 
support.** 

Although the objections came from only a minority, Joseph Henry Allen 
shrank from being the cause of the “secession” of these members.** He released the 
parish from the last three years of a five-year contract and announced his 
resignation, to be effective in the spring of 1857.*° 

In May, Allen moved his family back to Jamaica Plain, where they would be 
near Anna’s family and within walking distance of Boston. A chance at assisting 
Frederic Henry Hedge in editing the Examiner offered itself—“half-voluntary”, but 
at least a useful occupation.*! In addition, there were plans for a new profession. By 
the next spring, they had moved to a large, rented house in Jamaica Plain, and had 
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begun a small school for seven or eight boys. This arrangement was thought of as 
temporary; in fact, Allen continued to hope for a settlement. When he first 
returned to Massachusetts, he became a candidate for the pulpit of the Concord 
church. There he found that some members of the congregation objected to calling 
a minister who had had any contact whatsoever with the Transcendentalist group." ’ 
‘The Concord people left him dangling for six months—hardly a very encouraging 
experience, ' 

Joseph Henry Allen never succeeded in finding a permanent parish again, 
He felt that his own career typified the kind of change which had come about in the 
ministerial profession by the mid-nineteenth century, Certainly, external conditions 
led to far more insecurity than had existed earlier, But it must be admitted that 
Allen himself had flaws which hampered his very sincere efforts in the pastoral role. 
His lack of effectiveness in the pulpit has been cited. It may be that his very spirit of 
moderation made it harder for him to deal with a split parish (such as in Bangor) 
than if he had had a more naturally combative nature. His scrupulous efforts to see 
both sides may have left the Bangor congregation somewhat unprepared for his 
conscientious stand in the end. Did he fail because of lack of social ease? This is 
possible: when he left New England in 1847, one of his fears had been that 
Washingtonians might find him “cold.”* But after his death his contemporaries 
praised his sincerity and the warmth of his interest in the younger members of the 
profession, One cannot escape the conclusion that he was unable to please either 
side in a controversial time: Parker and Phillips thought him too lukewarm; the 
parishes in Bangor and in Concord thought him too sympathetic to the left wing of 
the denomination, 

‘The next six vears were ones of financial insecurity for Joseph Henry and 
Anna Allen. They borrowed some money on Anna's inheritance, but there were 
times when it was difficult to meet the rent. Feeding the teen-aged students 
amounted to $1,000 a year!" By 1859 there were six Allen children. ‘Iwo sons, 
Richard and Gardner, had been born in Bangor, and the youngest, Russell 
Carpenter Allen, was born in Jamaica Plain on January 27, 1859. Joseph Henry 
Allen preached as a supply minister in West Newton, deriving great pleasure from 
his work with the littl congregation.’ 

With all the varied demands on his time, he was able to continue scholarly 
work. In early 1861, he published Hebrew Men and Times, a 426-page “outline” of 
Old ‘Testament history, based on a series of lectures given in Bangor. Drawing on 
the work of the German scholar, Ewald, it presented to the lay reader the results of 
the biblical scholarship of the time. James Martineau praised it for its “humanizing” 
of history and for its “quiet, lucid style.“® Years later, John White Chadwick 
referred to it as “much more scientific, much more secular, than any other Jewish 
history written in English at that time.’ 

1861 was a time of disaster for the nation and for the Joseph Henry Allen 
family. Allen had long hoped for a peaceful settlement of the split between North 
and South. When war came, he was caught up in Northern determination to 
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preserve the Union. Letters to pacifistic English friends became long justifications 
of the war. In July of 1861, he left Boston for a visit to Washington. The war was in 
full swing; by the end of his first week there, he was hearing the guns of the battle of 
Bull Run. He was far from well; during that week, he suffered from a severe 
headache, the first stage of typhoid fever. Soon he was called back to Jamaica Plain 
because of the illness of his fourteen-year-old daughter, Margaret. She was 
suffering from whooping-cough as well as typhoid, and died in mid-August.** 
Joseph Henry himself was gravely ill; his brother-in-law, Dr. Weld, was concerned 
lest the headache would constitute the most serious trouble, for Joseph Henry had 
“such an active brain.”*® In this terrible trouble, the extended family gave great 
support. Joseph Henry’s older sister, Mary Johnson, was in Jamaica Plain through- 
out these weeks. (In fact, she herself was recovering from the shock of the death of 
her own two little boys earlier in the summer.) Later, when Joseph Henry began to 
recover, he and his wife went to Keene, New Hampshire, to visit Mary and her 
husband.*° 

The illness dealt a serious blow to the school. For a while, there was only one 
pupil;*’ then it rose to four again. The war also was causing financial insecurity.*? In 
- early 1863, Joseph Henry Allen became one of the “responsible Managers” (in 
essence, editor) of the Christian Examiner.*’ This, however, was never a source of any 
great income. Finally, in the fall of 1863, he and Anna gave up the Jamaica Plain 
house and moved to Northborough. Allen took charge of his father’s parish, and 
Anna helped his sister in the arduous care of his mother. Lucy had been unwell 
since 1857. In her last few years she needed the nursing care of her middle-aged 
children. 

Joseph Henry’s work in Northborough lasted the last three years of his 
mother’s life. He built up the Sunday School and doubled the number of parish 
members. But in the end, the Northborough congregation called someone else to 
replace Joseph Allen, probably feeling that a second fifty-year Allen settlement 
would be excessive.** 

In 1866, Joseph Henry and Anna Allen moved to Cambridge. At about this 
time, their financial situation radically improved as a result of a $20,000 gift from 
Anna’s brother.** This helped ease the strain of financial worry, though the years of 
the late 60’s and ’70’s were as busy as ever for the Allen’s. Supply preaching and 
tutoring continued as before. Joseph Henry and Anna often had an extra youth in 
the house—a “rusticated” Harvard student, or a younger boy preparing for college. 

Allen’s major activity in the late ’60’s was as editor of the Examiner. In 1865, 
Henry W. Bellows had proposed a new plan for the periodical. Henceforth it would 
be the organ of the expanding Unitarian movement, published in New York rather 
than in Boston. Bellows and Allen came to an arrangement whereby Allen did the 
editing in Massachusetts, and Bellows, in New York, became the “responsible 
head.”*’ 

Allen’s editorship of the Examiner was marked by his effort to be inclusive. His 
dispassionate approach was a distinct advantage. But the postwar divisions in the 
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denomination made his task difficult, for no journal aimed primarily at the “broad 
church” could hope to satisfy the whole readership. The Examiner lost circulation to 
the Radical, ’the organ of the more advanced [wing of the denomination] who [had] 
settled into a position independent and semi-hostile toward Unitarianism.”** Allen 
continued to solicit articles from the radicals. In 1869, Francis E. Abbot was asked to 
submit a review of “Mr. Everett’s new book”; he refused, feeling that his theological 
position was too far from the Examiner’s.”° * 

Finally the Examiner was unable to survive as an independent journal; at the 
end of 1869 it was taken over by the A.U.A. and turned over to Edward Everett 
Hale; under his editorship it became the monthly magazine Old and New, which was 
aimed at a more popular audience.” 

Joseph Henry Allen was now nearly fifty. His greatest desire was to make a 
real contribution to the Unitarian movement—preferably in the parish ministry. Yet 
he was beginning to feel that there was no place where he really fitted. His own 
theological views were advanced. In a letter to Russell Carpenter, he referred to the 
“reach of my sympathies in the direction of radicalism.” This, he felt, had 
hampered his finding a church. In reality, he shared little common ground with the 
radicals. His differences with them were more temperamental than intellectual. He 
had a much stronger sense than did they of the ties which held Unitarianism to its 
Christian past. In addition, he felt that the radicals did not have an adequate 
understanding of the need for a church. He was clear on the need for good 
organization. His “methods, desires, and hopes” were along the lines “of the good 
old-style Unitarianism of our fathers.”°" 

While still editor of the Examiner, Allen had written a number of articles 
exploring the problems of the church and its ministry. Allen brought to this writing 
a strong sense of nostalgia. He felt that the loss of the old system of the Stand- 
ing Order of Congregational Churches had led to narrowness and exclusivity. It 
had, in addition, brought disruption to the ministerial profession. The nostalgia 
comes out in Allen’s descriptions of the old-style ministry—descriptions based on 
his memory of Joseph Allen’s professional life. “The salary was a life-annuity. © 
The parish was life-long home.” In comparison to this idyllic picture of the 
past, he painted the “modern ministry” as an unsettled affair at best. In 1868, 
he cited figures from the Year Book to show that 143 out of 370 ministers 
were unsettled. The minister, according to Allen, is simply unable to support 
a family. His financial insecurity leads to timidity in the discharge of his obli- 
gations. By contrast, the old life-long settlement of a minister had guaranteed 
his freedom to speak out on controversial issues. Joseph Henry Allen could 
only have been speaking of himself when he described the young minister as * 
follows: 


It is very much to be regretted that the problem [of conscientious differences 
between minister and parish] . . . is not left to solve itself... in a natural and 
right way: but a pressure is brought to bear from without; a cry of ‘political 
preaching’ is raised on one side; and on the other there are never wanting those 
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to goad a sensitive conscience into a position which there may be neither force of 
will... nor popular gifts to sustain. 

The articles contained a number of ideas for the improvement of the 
ministerial profession. Allen suggested that young ministers starting out might be 
trained in an apprenticeship system.® Another idea was to divide the work-load of a 
parish, so that the minister would not necessarily be responsible for all aspects of 
pastoral relations. 

Allen felt that the end of the Standing Order had disadvantages for the 
parish and the wider society, as well as for the minister. The old New England 
Congregational churches had upheld the social order; now, with increased sectari- 
anism, that social order was weakening.* 

Allen admitted the inevitability of the changes in Massachusetts church-state 
relations. He even recognized that the demands of democracy required the 
changes.®* But he was concerned with the need for moral leadership. Much of this 
leadership, he felt, would now necessarily come from outside the church. Like 
many of his Unitarian contemporaries Allen looked to a future in which the 
institutions of the State, particularly the public schools, would help to provide for 
the “spiritual health” of the community. In the 1860’s, Allen still assumed that the 
wider community would come more and more to share common values, “as public 
intelligence gains ground.”°° 

And what of the church? Allen envisioned the church of the future as a 
non-sectarian institution, once again serving all the people, as it had in earlier 
centuries. He had some hope that in another fifty years “the old dogmatic systems” 
would be “thoroughly ground to powder,””? and that a liberal Christian church 
would stand in the place of the present multifold sects. 

Joseph Henry Allen was not merely indulging in personal regret and 
nostalgia when he wrote these articles. He brought his own pastoral experience to 
bear on a problem which was widespread. He honestly tried to look ahead. His 
suggestions for the church of the future showed his strong sense of commitment to 
liberal Christianity. 

Allen watched the Unitarian denominational rifts of the late ’60’s and °70’s 
with sorrow. The movement should have been a force for uplift in an increasingly 
materialistic America. Where the choice was between dogmatic Christianity and 
secularism, a liberal church should have been ready to step into the gap. Instead, 
the denomination seemed incapable of coming to a clear statement of belief without 
splitting apart. In 1872, ina mood of pessimism, Allen commented to Carpenter on 
how little “inherited attachment” to Unitarianism was to be found in the younger 
generation. “Like the French Revolution, this movement devours its own chil- 
dren.””! Could it be that he felt it had devoured him as well? He had tried to edit a 
journal which continued the Unitarian tradition of intellectual breadth. With its 
demise, he felt that the “broad-church” Unitarians had “resigned the work [of 
theological discussion] to Abbot and the Radicals.”” 

Yet while it lasted, the Examiner had been thought-provoking as well as 
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impartial. Allen’s contributions to it showed an amazing range of scholarship; his 
articles covered topics in church history, theology, literature, education, and the 
social and political developments of the day. 

Allen felt that the Examiner should explore all such topics, for the whole range _ 
of modern knowledge must contribute to a resolution of the current philosophical 
confusion. Liberal religion should take the lead in this. His view of the future of 
theology is seen in his 1867 article, “The Cambridge Divinity School.””* In it, he 
frankly defends the “radicalism” which, under the influence of scientific thought, 
rejects the authenticity of miracles. He argues for breadth in the Divinity School 
curriculum, looking forward to a time when the gap between science and religion 
can be closed. His analysis of the state of philosophy in the "60's is interesting. 
He sees that there have been two schools of thought which have opposed super- 
natural rationalism: the Transcendental and the positivist. The ‘Transcendental 
school has come from the German idealists (Hegel, Schleiermacher, and DeWett) 
through Martineau to Hedge. The positivist is derived partially from the French 
philosopher, Comte, who based his system on the known facts of the universe. As 
a young man, Allen had been strongly influenced by Transcendentalist ideas. 
But he had also made an effort to keep abreast of other theories. He had made 
a close study of Comte, whom he had met on his 1855 trip to Europe. His con- 
clusion as to Comte’s system was negative, at least as he expressed it in 1867. He 
felt that it was “a new antagonist” to the religious view of life—forcing one to 
“bare resignation to the inevitable and unknowable.”’* Yet it had to be reckoned 
with. 

As he grew older, Allen was to come to terms with the positivists. In 1879, he 
wrote an article for the Unitarian Review, entitled “To the Unknown God.”” He later 
expanded on this in the last volume of his Christian History (1883). In these writings 
he pointed to the logic of agnosticism (defined not as a denial of God's existence, 
but as inability to know His attributes). Science shows us only the workings of 
nature: what lies behind nature is unknowable. If we are to make any sense of life, 
we must deal in symbols; these are the province of religion. 

Allen’s openness to modern scientific thought may have led others to class 
him with the “radicals” in the Unitarian denomination. But his mature theological 
position was not in sympathy with theirs. Francis Abbot was attempting to base a 
theology on “known, objective reality.”” Allen rejected Abbot’s attempt to unite 
science and religion in one scheme. In positivist terms, God was essentially 
unknowable. Allen seems to have accepted this postulate of Comte’s, while rejecting 
what Comte’s philosophy implied as to the freedom of the will. The tendency of 
positivist thought, if taken alone, would, he felt, lead toward a view of the world 
which eliminated moral freedom. “So long as we stop short with the fact, or concern 
ourselves only with ‘the laws of similitude and succession of phenomena’, we are in 
the circle of Necessity.””” In other words, Allen felt, with the radicals, that modern 
science must be taken into account. He disagreed with them in seeing any hopeful 
solution coming out of their theological endeavors. As he saw it, the positivist, 
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agnostic position was logical; but it left out of account a cardinal fact—the reality of 
human freedom. 
Equally unsatisfactory was the Transcendentalist view of God as “Universal 
Life.” “That poetic pantheism . . . fits well enough the wide and placid landscape of 
mental contemplation.”’* But it does not take into account the harsh fact of evil in 
human existence. In the end, he felt, “philosophical idealism . . . is simply the 
double, or ghost, of scientific materialism,” for it too downplays what Allen deemed 
to be a primary religious value—“Moral Freedom.””° 
Allen developed the view that religious truth can best be found in human 
experience. He took moral freedom as a starting point, a given. John White 
Chadwick was to say of Allen’s philosophy, “Any system of physics or metaphysics 
that proposed to swamp the human will in a sea of fatalistic determinism, whether it 
was the Manichaeism of the fifth century or the Evolutionism of the nineteenth, 
could count upon his valiant opposition.”*° Allen’s religion was tied to action: 
“... the instant we set about to right any wrong, to make the crooked straight, or 
diminish the suffering and injustice that prevail, the mystery and the terror 
_disappear.”*' The positivists might be satisfied with “Necessity,” the idealists with 
“Universal Life,” but as humans we grasp through experience the truth that we are 
free to choose. “As soon as we once vigorously conceive this moral freedom, we 
necessarily reflect it back on the Universe . . . and find the Living God.”* In our 
religious life, we are dealing with symbols. “Objective truth,” he wrote in “To the 
Unknown God,” “is not only outside the province of religion; it is unattainable.” 
Science may search for such truth, but Religion must “take the best symbol it can get 
of those forces—spiritual, moral, vital—which act upon us and... use it in the best 
way, to cultivate the affection, to build up the character, and to guide the 


conduct.’’? 


In summary, Allen’s view contrasted with both the “Transcendentalist” school 
(represented by Hedge), and the “scientific” school (represented by Abbot)."* He 
felt compelled to admit the claims of science. Yet he could not base a religzon on any 
scheme which tried vainly to unite science and theology, as did Abbot. As far as 
Allen was concerned, scientific thought, taken on the surface, led to agnosticism. 
Metaphysicians such as Hedge were equally far off the track; their God was too far 
removed from reality. In contrast to either of these, Allen based his religion on 
subjective human experience. He was satisfied to use Christian symbolism to 
express that experience. With such a stance, he felt, liberal Christianity could go 
forward, emphasizing not doctrine but devotion, not speculation but character. 

Joseph Henry Allen would have dearly loved to be instrumental in the spread 
of such a religion. In 1868, he had been stimulated by a tour which took him to the 
Unitarian churches in Ann Arbor, Madison, and Omaha. When the Examiner work 
came to a close, he thought of a future which might include some kind of Unitarian 
outreach. In reality, most of the 1870’s were spent in what he was later to term 
“drudgeries.”** He continued to prepare students for college. Out of this work grew 
one of his most enduring accomplishments—the Allen and Greenough Latin Grammar, 
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prepared in collaboration with James Greenough. Generations of students learned 
their Latin from this book, and it is still respected by classicists. 
Throughout these years, Allen continued to be troubled by the direction the 
denomination was taking. In 1874, he wrote to Carpenter: 
With little or no theology left, and no pretense that that is essential to anybody's 
salvation, it seems to me that if a church cannot represent a standard of Christian 
justice better than the average morality of the world, it has no raison d'etre, and 
stands in no higher rank than a lecture or concert hall." . 


Allen’s harsh assessment of the church’s “standard of justice” stemmed from a 
particular incident in the Cambridge church. The church’s business corporation 
had refused to go beyond the contracted price for rebuilding the vestry. The 
workman who had exceeded the contract stood to lose several hundred dollars, 
which the church could afford and the man could not. At the corporation meeting, 
Allen protested the decision in vain. Thereafter he ceased to attend such meet- 
ings.”’ 

But Allen had not given up on Unitarianism. He continued to long for a 
position which would enable him to do some significant work for the denom- 
ination. Supply preaching, tutoring, occasional article-writing—none of these 
added up to the kind of contribution he had hoped to make. Finally, in 1878, 
Allen was given a temporary appointment as lecturer in Ecclesiastical History 
at Harvard Divinity School. This gave him the opportunity to do what he felt 
most suited to—to teach history. The job also brought him into a position 
where he would have some influence on future generations of Unitarians. He 
approached the task with great enthusiasm, having decided to “sketch out a de- 
partment of study and conduct it ‘broadside on’.”* In his lectures he tried to 
steer a course between “antiquarian erudition” and “polemic.”*” He had spent 
many years in accumulating the store of material which he organized into his 
lectures. They were later revised and published as Fragments of Christian History 
(1880), and Christian History in Three Phases (1883), of which Fragments is the first 
volume. 

John White Chadwick commented on the Christian History in his memorial 
address at the time of Allen’s death. Chadwick was warm in his praise: the History 
showed great sympathy for human characters and events, as well as breadth of 
scholarship. Chadwick particularly pointed to Allen’s “ethical passion” which shone 
through the books. He admitted that the original lectures may have displayed less 
inspiration than the book itself, but felt that, on the whole, Allen had succeeded as a 
teacher. 

All Allen’s talents must have come together at this time in an amazing burst of 
energy. In 1880, he published not only the Fragments, but the little book on Three 
Phases of Modern Theology. In 1882, he completed Our Liberal Movement in Theology, a 
book of reflections on New England Unitarianism. The complete Christian History 
followed the next year. The interest in Unitarian history was to bear fruit in his later 
Unitarianism Since the Reformation (1894) and Sequel to Our Liberal Movement (1897). 
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The works on Unitarianism made a lasting contribution by providing a foundation 
on which later American church historians have built. 

The Divinity School lectureship had never been more than temporary. Much 
as he would have loved to continue in the position, Allen had to relinquish it in 
1882. Writing to Russell Carpenter, he was philosophical about his retirement from 
teaching. He stated that, on the whole, perhaps he preferred “a more active life.”®! 

In fact, travel was to occupy a good deal of his time over the next few years. 
Already, in the summer of 1881, he had travelled again to Europe, this time as far 
as ‘Transylvania. Subsequently he spent time here at home lecturing about Transyl- 
vanian Unitarianism, and raising money for a “Channing professorship” in Kolozs- 
var. 

In the early winter of 1883, Joseph Henry Allen went to Ithaca, N.Y. for a 
season of preaching. This sort of change of scene was always stimulating to him. He 
enjoyed the new parish and the chance to observe President White’s “educational 
experiment” at Cornell. 

Allen spent two winters in Ithaca; then in the winter of 1884-5, he and Anna 
and their daughter Mary travelled by train to visit the youngest son, Russell, who 
had settled on a fruit farm in California. Allen sent letters to the Register describing 
the rough, stimulating life of the ranch.* He had a chance to fill in for preachers in 
San Diego, San Francisco, and Portland, Oregon, before returning to Cambridge in 
mid-1885. 

Back in Cambridge, he continued his literary work as before, writing articles 
for the Unitarian Review. In February, 1887, he became editor of this publication. 
He wrote to Carpenter that he expected “to figure as a sort of patriarchal adviser or 
encourager to a generation of whom some have been my pupils and a good many 
have indicated . . . a certain readiness to hear from me.” 

As things worked out, he was to work very hard on the Review. A good 
portion of the magazine seems to have been written by him. He often contributed 
long articles and almost always wrote the entire contents of the regular columns: 
“Book Notices,” “Critical Theology,” “Editors’s Notebook,” and “Social Studies.” 
The tone of the Review reflected Allen’s impartiality. One of his aims was to “do 
something to smooth the asperities of the much exaggerated ‘western issue’ ” in the 
Unitarian denomination.*° 

The editorship gave him a chance to reach a wider audience with his own 
religious views. He would reprint some of this theological writing in the little book, 
Positive Religion (1891). This book sets forth in clear, winning style, the results of his 
long reflection. Faith was, for him, based on “the ‘transcendental fact’ of human 
experience.” Now and then, he said, a man comes “face to face with the Eternal”; he 
must fashion a faith out of this reality.°° In comparison to the youthful Discourses on 
Orthodoxy, this book shines with simplicity. 

Allen’s contribution to the denomination through the Review was not as 
salutary in the department of “Social Studies.” During a time when poverty and 
social unrest in America were reaching unheard-of proportions, Allen’s Review 
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articles reflected his inherent conservatism. While he recognized the existence of 
the problems, he tended to feel suspicious of solutions which smacked of Utopian- 
ism. He offered no immediate solutions of his own. The best social structure he 
knew of was the eighteenth-century New England country town. He realized that 
this structure could not be superimposed on an industrial society, but he felt that 
the more radical solutions being proposed by foreign theorists were ultimately 
destructive.’ This conservatism of Allen’s was also reflected in his letters to 
Carpenter, in which he expressed his attitude about Yankee loss of political power 
in Massachusetts.** He spoke of the great wave of immigration of the '80’s; he felt 
that its effects were damaging to society, but he was hopeful that things might settle 
down as time went on.” 

The impression should not be given that Allen was impervious to the need 
for social justice. His sense of morality was not by any means confined to the private 
sphere.’ But one cannot help feeling that he had no real passion to protest social 
injustice on a large scale. The kind of quick, clear moral judgement that he had 
displayed in the case of the Cambridge workman was lacking when it came to 
questions of public policy. He usually thought of problems here in a broad, 
historical light, with a certain calm rationalism that could be irritating to more fiery 
types. 

Joseph Henry Allen’s later life seems to have been remarkably peaceful. 
Except for a bout with pneumonia in early 1888, he remained well until close to his 
death in 1898. He was known in Cambridge as a great walker. He travelled to 
England again in the summer of 1890; he continued editing and writing. When the 
Review ceased publication in 1892, he filled his time with historical writing and with 
correspondence. There was another trip to California in 1893. 

In this last part of his life, Joseph Henry Allen was given the recognition he 
had sought so long. In 1891, Harvard granted him a D.D. degree.'®' Younger men 
looked up to him as a scholar; they sought his opinion at denominational 
gatherings. After his death, Francis Tiffany was to say, “Dr. Allen was literally a 
younger man at seventy than at thirty, with far more sap in him of imagination, 
play, wit, sunny joy.”!°? The release from pressure and the knowledge that he was at » 
last a respected “elder” must have contributed to his sense of well-being. 

Allen continued to write until his last illness. In the winter of 1898, he was 
working at a translation of Renan’s Apostles. In March he contracted pneumonia, 
and died on March 20, 1898. 

Joseph Henry Allen was a survivor from a time when Massachusetts Unitari- 
ans (particularly ministers) represented a kind of ruling class. His father, with the 
security of his life settlement, had been the undisputed leader of the Northborough 
community. While the Allens cherished the small-town democratic values, they: 
were nonetheless part of a prestigious group—a group which based its claims not 
on money or birth, but on education and calling. 

Allen represented some of the better qualities of that ministerial class, while 
retaining some of its drawbacks. From his father he derived an ideal of ministerial 
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fellowship.'® His dispassionate temper, scholarly thoroughness, and sense of 
morality were also characteristic of his New England Congregationalist ancestors. 
Like them, too, he had a real sense of the importance of the church as a community 
of worshipers. 

His particular talents were more suited to writing and editing than to the 
parish ministry. Though most of his books have been forgotten, his work in 
classical pedagogy and in Unitarian history still has value. The work that he did 
for the Christian Examiner and the Unitarian Review helped to keep alive the 
Unitarian tradition of theological literacy. The role of editor called for the fair- 
mindedness, which was one of his most marked characteristics. His historical 
knowledge contributed a perspective which added to the high quality of these 
journals. 

On social issues, Allen was not far ahead of his time. As the century drew toa 
close, the denomination was only beginning to be aware of the extent of the social 
needs caused by industrialization. In many ways, the changes were a threat to the 
New England establishment of which Allen was a part. His editorship of the Review 
reflected conservative, eastern Unitarianism on these issues. 

Joseph Henry Allen was not born to be a passionate reformer. Men like 
‘heodore Parker would always look on his sort as too moderate. But he had his own 
virtues. Fairness, conscientious performance of duty, hard work, honesty—these 
were what he lived by. He represents one strain of the Unitarian heritage which is 
worth honoring. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Larger Hope: The First Century of the Universalist Church in America, 1770-1870. By 
Russell E. Miller. Boston: The Unitarian Universalist Association, 1979. XXVill + 
1,009 pp., illus. $25. 


Both the virtues and the defects of Russell Miller’s long-awaited and weighty 
volume proceed from its origin as a commission of the Universalist Historical 
Society. The first scholarly and comprehensive history published since Eddy’s 
volumes in the 1880s, this volume is not a study of universalist thought and action in 
the western religious traditions, but the study of Americans denominated as 
Universalist. The history of institutional arrangements is out of vogue except 
among denominational archivists; academic glamour is found in the study of ideas, 
not “things,” as John Courtney Murray called churches. Nonetheless, Miller, who 
teaches history at Tufts University, and serves as University Historian and Archivist 
has countered the trend and delivered a substantial contribution to demomination- 
al or ecclesiastical history in America. 

This is the first of two volumes. Miller begins with another John Murray and 
then, dismissing the tendency of many religious liberals to trace their lineage to 
those who were Universalist (or Unitarian) and didn’t know it, moves quickly into 
the organizational problems of the young church and the opportunities presented 
by its rapid growth in antebellum America. Critical theological controversies, while 
adequately noted, are not at the center of Miller’s story. On the contrary, the bulk 
of the book is devoted to sections on the Universalist press (which turns out to have 
been the most engrossing part of the book for this reader), hymnology, literary 
culture and scholarship, education, reform and peace movements, temperence/ab- 
stinence, women’s issues, and slavery. Miller concludes with a “regional view,” state 
by state, of local Universalist societies and short chapters on the question of merger 
with the Unitarians and the 1870 centenary. 

All historians face the question of how to order or tell their story. Their 
choice has heuristic implications. In choosing a topical ordering for the midriff of 
the book, Miller has provided the reader with several self-contained essays. In 
choosing a geographical ordering for a later section of the book, Miller has 
provided the reader with a spatial interpretation. I miss a sense of the sweep of 
Universalist history. I miss the framework for a narrative, a movement through 
time, in which the various important themes Miller illuminates are simply aspects. 
Certainly Miller’s choice of ordering is convenient, for it easily accomodates the 
immense amount of data that he has collected and which is, in itself, an accomplish- 
ment. But his choice does not easily accommodate the broad insights, the grand 
theses and the interpretive excitement that provide the foundation for great history 
writing. As a collection of Universalist data (although inevitably there are some 
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factual errors that will undoubtedly be corrected in time), Miller’s work is stunning. 
But as the story of Universalism in its first century in America, it lacks the drama 
and the passion of those early Universalist pioneers. I miss the zest that infected 
those early liberal thinkers. I miss answers to these questions: What made them 
tick? What visions propelled their movement? How did they understand their 
culture? And how are they important for us? 

An old Southern Baptist preacher once bellowed: “The Lord, He give me 
grace, but the Devil, he give me style.” Good history as story demands both grace 
and style—sensitivity to the data and a flair for the story. Engaging history demands 
some risk and daring on the part of the storyteller. The Larger Hope suggests that 
Miller is not friendly with the Devil. 

The Larger Hope is a marvelous compendium between two covers of as much 
information as one could possibly expect. The entire volume is a treasure chest of 
names and dates. (And as any good archivist would, the author has provided us 
with copious footnotes, making it easy for the student of Universalism to pursue 
further research. There is also an excellent selected bibliography as well as a listing 
of the repositories of Universalist materials.) But it remains for the story of 
Universalism to be written. Whoever does that job, undoubtedly will be grateful for 
The Larger Hope as a basic reference. 

William C. Saunders 
Brunswick, Maine 


Unitarians in Canada. By Phillip Hewett. Toronto: Fitzhenry and Whiteside and 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1978, ix + 390pp., illus. $9.25, paper. ; 


In the sixteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, the author quietly inserts 
himself into the narrative with a shift from “they” to “we.” In Unitarians in Canada 
Phillip Hewett maintains the third person, but his own appearance in the story 
marks a significant shift in the perspective. 

The first eight chapters, covering Unitarian efforts in Canada from the 1820s 
through the second World War, present synchronous histories of Maritime Unitari- 
ans, Montreal Unitarians, Ontario Unitarians, Icelandic Unitarians, Prairie Unitari- 
ans and Pacific Coast Unitarians. The congregations and groups grow or decline in 
relative isolation from each other. The unifying factor is often only the presence of 
the AUA, and to a lesser extent BFUA, in the story of each. 

From 1953, when the author appears in Toronto, a new sense of unity 
appears in the story. Beginning with Chapter Nine, the book becomes a history of 
Canadian Unitarianism culminating in the consolidation of the Canadian Unitarian 
Council. Clearly there was a change in the Unitarian situation but the author’s role 
as observer and participant has provided an integrating viewpoint that the first 
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section lacks. The penultimate chapter, on the issues of the sixties and seventies 
particularly, shows Canadian Unitarianism as a whole—diverse, but not frag- 
mented. 

A theme that preoccupies Hewett is the growth—or more often lack of 
growth—in the numerical strength of Unitarians. He frequently states that, in the 
first century, one or another place failed to fulfill a promising beginning because 
funds or personnel from Boston or elsewhere were not forthcoming when the time 
was ripe. The fact that Canadian Unitarians behaved often as dependents of the 
AUA, BFUA, and, to a lesser extent, the Icelandic Church seems a more convincing 
reason for the frustrating lack of growth in the early years. 

When the narrative reaches the postwar growth years, Hewett explains 
expansion, probably correctly, as a reflection of North American social attitudes. 
There is a curious discrepancy, though, between the earlier picture of congrega- 
tions struggling simply to survive and the rapid formation of new congregations in 
the forties and fifties. There is no bridge between the two. It is as though the 
postwar successess were the gift of a fairy godmother. 

Hewett’s last chapter follows the Unitarian historians’ tradition of compensat- 
ing for numerical weakness by documenting the extensive social contribution of 
Unitarians. As worthy as these are of notice, most are at least mentioned in the 
historical narrative. In a final chapter, the treatment is somewhat redundant and 
not a solidly satisfying conclusion. 

Unitarians in Canada is a book that very much needed to be written and needs 
to be read by Unitarians in both Canada and the United States. Canadian Unitarians 
will profit from seeing that although they have grown up in the shadow of out- 
side influences, the mixture of influences and native experience has given the Uni- 
tarian Church in Canada its own story and its own ethos. (For example Hewett 
shows why the name Unitarian Universalist is not appropriate in Canada). Unitar- 
ians in the United States will profit from the awareness that in liberal religion, 
as in other areas of national life, Canadians are not a northern extension of 
“Americans.” 

Thomas Graham 
University of Winnepeg 


Henry Whitney Bellows (A History of the Unitarian Church of All Souls, vol.2). By 
Walter Donald Kring. Boston: Beacon Press, a Skinner House Book, 1980. xit+ 539 
pp., illus. $7.95, paper. 


At last! The story of the most influential American Unitarian in the second 
half of the nineteenth century has been told. Without the work of Henry Whitney 
Bellows, American Unitarianism might never have been freed of its territorial 
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reliance on “the neighborhood of Boston,” or worse, its obsession with debating 
doctrines at the expense of building institutions. 

Not that Bellows rejected his New England heritage. In his own way he 
established its influence throughout the nation. His base was not Boston, but New 
York, which had by his time become the true center of American influence. 

The facts of Bellows have long been known: 43 years minister of the All Souls 
Unitarian Church (1839-1882), president of the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion, organizer of the National Conference of Unitarian Churches. Now Walter 
Donald Kring’s exhaustive study (he read volumes of unpublished letters) has put 
flesh on the bones, given feelings to the facts. 

Most ministers in his day spent their time preparing for services, Visiting 
parishioners, with perhaps a smattering of scholarship on the side. Bellows was 
busy not only building his own church but involving himself in others’ churches 
also. 

One might call it meddling (his colleagues could easily have filed grievances 
against him, had such ministerial association procedures existed) except that it was 
so necessary. Then no real denominational organizational structure existed to 
advise churches on their choice of ministers, nor ministers on churches—so Bellows 
happily served as untitled, self-selected bishop of them all. 

Fortunately he had great vision. He knew that Unitarianism would grow only 
as churches were established and strengthened, as ministers were encouraged, and 
as ideological debates were kept in harness. A theological conservative himself, 
Bellows was often painted as a reactionary, resisting the freeing of religion from 
narrow Christian bounds. Yet it is he who freed Unitarian churches from compla- 
cency and prodded them into humanitarian service and even missionary enter- 
prise. 

For too long our picture of the Unitarian history of the period has been 
defined by those who were in sympathy with the Free Religious Association, which 
broke off from the National Conference. “Free” religion only survived by its 
eventually regrafting itself to the Unitarian tree from which it split. That tree, 
nurtured by Bellows, is today seeking again to grow. Church growth efforts in our 
time have a chance to succeed, thanks to Kring, for they can be informed by 
Bellows’s time—by his insight and good sense. 

Christopher Gist Raible 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Unitarians and India: A Study in Encounter and Response. By Spencer Lavan. Boston: 
Beacon Press, a Skinner House Book, 1977. 217 pp. $3.95, paper. 


The first images of a connection between Unitarians and India which come to 
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mind are of Emerson admiring the Upanishads in his Concord study, and Thoreau 

watching the cutters on the Walden pond packing ice for shipment to Calcutta, and 

reflecting that by way of exchange, “in the morning I bathe my intellect in the 

stupendous and cosmogonal philosophy of the Bhagvat Geeta.” The more recent | 
image is that of John Haynes Holmes as a supporter of the pacifism and social 

reforms of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Holmes is given the final chapter in Dr. Lavan’s book; the Transcendentalists 
receive barely a mention, for the attention is focused on a more central strain of 
Unitarianism, the theistic and largely Christocentric mainstream—persons who 
especially in the early years had little or no positive appreciation of Hindu 
philosophy and who maintained an intermittent nineteenth century missionary 
effort to promote Unitarian Christianity in India.’This created a complex of 
interactions between American and British Unitarians and various Indian groups 
(Christian, Unitarian, Hindu, Muslim), which Lavan explicates for the first time. 

The first Unitarian in India was Moodelliar Vallazha, who went to England 
and took the name William Roberts on becoming a Christian. In 1793 he 
discovered the writings of Priestley and Lindsey, the result being a Unitarian 
church in Madras, organized in 1813 and still (barely) alive. The next was William 
Adam, a Baptist missionary in Calcutta who converted himself in 1821 by means of 
a New Testament translation project in conjunction with the Hindu reformer Ram 
Mohan Roy. Roy joined with Adam in establishing Unitarian services, but soon he 
launched the Brahmo Samaj (Society of God) as a reform within Hinduism. Adam 
appealed for extensive mission support from the British and American Unitarians, 
who considered long and sent little. A Society for the Promotion of Christianity in 
India was established in Boston. Adam, inadequately supported, took up govern- 
ment service and eventually left India. His successor, Charles Dall, was supported 
by the American Unitarians for a 31-year mission in Calcutta (1855-1886), during 
which he made two or three converts and did much good work in schools and 
literature distribution. Some of his Channing literature reached Hajjom Kissor 
Singh in the Khasi Hills, who found it superior to the evangelical Christianity of the. 
Welsh mission, and began India’s largest Unitarian movement in 1887. Meanwhile 
the Brahmo Samaj underwent some interesting changes and schisms under the 
leadership of Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, Devendranath Tagore, and Protap C. 
Mazumdar, the latter appearing at the World’s Parliament of Religions in Chicago 
in 1893. The next American Unitarian to become strongly identified with India was 
Jabez T. Sunderland, the minister at Ann Arbor, who visited the Indian liberal 
religious groups in 1895, became the first American to address the Indian National 
Congress (he found the leadership heavily weighted with Brahmo Samajists), and 
thereafter was totally devoted to the cause of Indian independence until his death 
in 1936 at the age of 94. This anti-imperialist stance was reinforced in Holmes’s 
support for Mahatma Gandhi. 

Lavan ends his narrative with the death of Gandhi in 1948. Vigorously 
researched, it is also full of interesting minor characters and surprising incidents 
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(e.g., did you know that Rabindranath Tagore used to live in Urbana, Illinois, where 
he lectured in the Unitarian church?). 

As the subtitle shows, Lavan has attempted more than a history of a mission, 
though the odd fact of a Unitarian mission is the central piece of the relationship. 
He seeks to “move beyond one dimensional vision” to study the encounter as a 
process of acculturation or mutual interaction, in which we can “explore how each 
party in the encounter felt about the other and reacted to the other.” It must be 
admitted that Lavan is uniquely prepared for this effort. A Unitarian Universalist 
minister and scholar and deeply concerned with Unitarian and Universalist history 
(he is current president of the Unitarian Universalist Historical Society), his 
doctorate is in comparative religions, and he has special competence in Indian 
religions. And to a large extent he succeeds; his portraits of the complex and not 
always successful interactions of Ram Mohan Roy and William Adam, and those of 
Charles Dall and Keshub Chunder Sen for instance, are intricate and insightful. He 
has indeed portrayed the Unitarians as the Brahmos see them, and vice versa, in 
such complex interactions as the disappointments of the missionaries as Roy turned 
from Unitarianism to establish the Samaj, and as Sen drew the Samaj in the next 
generation closer into the Hindu devotional tradition, at which point—surprise!— 
Charles Dall had himself inducted as a member, which he had some difficulty in 
explaining to his financial sources in Boston. Lavan is able to chronicle these 
misunderstandings and cross-purposes in the Unitarian-Hindu relationship, in- 
cluding the patronizing missionary attitude (despite its liberality amongst the 
spectrum of mission churches), and the confusions and pride of the Indians seeking 
to maintain their integrity in the midst of cultural onslaught and change. This is an 
ambitious task, and Lavan has furthermore addressed his work to at least three 
rather disparate audiences: professionals in Indian religious history and in Unitari- 
an history, and also Unitarian Universalist lay people; and furthermore, he suspects 
that the Brahmos and the English Unitarians may be peeping over his shoulder as 
he writes. One consequence of this complexity is a rich texture, in which many 
dimensions of a situation are simultaneously examined. It also creates some 
difficulty in following the trail of a story. There are omissions, repetitions, and a 
ponderous opening chapter which may dissuade readers from finding the pleasures 
which are to come later. One should not be put off by these hazards, for Lavan has 
for the most part addressed his various audiences successfully, and the work stands 
as a monument to his bold design and vigorous execution, if not in all places finely 
polished. 

As for acculturation, it is clear that the Indians underwent more of it than the 
Unitarians did. The nineteenth century Unitarians were firmly bound within their 
Christianity, having little of the perspective gained by the heretical Transcendental- 
ists, and the missionaries Adam and Dall were unable to rise above the hope that 
such noble Hindus as Roy and Sen might acknowledge Christ as the highest divine 
form. In Boston, such a sympathetic member of the Society for the Promotion of 
Christianity in India as Joseph Tuckerman could write of “the deep darkness and 
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deeper pollutions of Hinduism.” Unitarians had in their midst a more adequate 
theology for engaging in conversation with the Hindus, that of Theodore Parker, 
but this was not to the taste of the missionary-minded. Dall eventually purchased 
Parker’s books at the urging of Hindu friends, but with the remark (possibly , 
sarcastic) that Parker’s works “well meet a transition state of mind between 
Hinduism and Christianity.” We may ponder the paradox that those most influ- 
enced by Indian thought seem to have had the least to do with actual Indians, while 
those least receptive to Indian religious insight had the closest personal relations. In 
sum, it is clear that the Unitarian impact was briefly very central to the Brahmo 
movement and of course to the Khasi Hills tribespeople, but that the Indian 
adventure was never very significant except to a few Unitarians, and left almost no 
impression on Unitarian thought. 

There are other strands to the Unitarian/Indian story, most of which are 
alluded to here but not developed: the events after 1948, and most importantly the 
role of British Unitarians, who by virtue of their place in the Empire had both 
greater access to India and a different involvement with the independence 
movement, and perhaps it is now time for a new and more critical appraisal of the 
relation of the Transcendentalists to Oriental religious philosophy. All these 
ventures will now be on more solid ground thanks to this excellent monograph. 

James D. Hunt 
Shaw University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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